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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


A  round-table  discussion  called  "What  the  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
Have  to  Offer  Today"  was  held  at  the  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  October  1958 
at  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  following  three  papers,  which 
made  up  the  discussion,  cover  the  subject  in  terms  of 
state  programs,  community  relations,  and  direct  services. 


L  Blind  People 
and  the  Community 

SAMUEL  FINESTONE 

The  challenges  that  face  those  whose  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 


responsibility  and  vocation  it  is  to  assist 
blind  persons  are  many  and  changing. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  and  perhaps 
healthy,  that  many  points  of  view  exist, 
some  conflicting  with  others.  At  this 
period,  perhaps  we  ought  to  expose  our¬ 
selves  to  the  variety  of  concepts  as  to  how 
to  help  people  who  are  blind,  and  to 
judge  and  evaluate  these  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  believe  the  needs  to  be,  and  not 
necessarily  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
already  done.  This  is  something  I  would 
say  for  all  social  workers — that  we  need 
constantly  to  re-examine  what  we  do  in 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  those  whom  we 
try  to  assist. 

My  concern  at  this  moment  is  with 
what  we  think  the  appropriate  role  of 
blind  persons  should  be  in  the  community, 
and  what  we  do  about  it.  From  this  point 
of  view,  I  should  like  to  examine  the  role 

Mr.  Finestone,  associate  professor  of  social 
work  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
represented  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  at  the  convention. 


Blind,  and  to  consider  the  role  of  social 
workers  in  specialized  agencies — and  here 
1  include  home  teachers. 

My  comments  are  based  on  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Foundation  in  the  course 
of  doing  research  related  to  aspects  of 
blindness,  and  in  participating  in  a  mono¬ 
graph  now  in  process,  on  casework  with 
blind  persons.  1  assume  you  already  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  activities,  so  that  a  summary  really 
would  not  be  useful.  What  I  have  to  offer 
is  my  own  interpretation  of  one  aspect  of 
the  Foundation’s  approach,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  from  my  discussions  with  its  staff 
and  my  review  of  its  literature. 

To  me  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  Foundation  is  its  ultimate  goal:  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  blind  persons,  and  their  fullest 
possible  participation  in  and  contribution 
to  the  community.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  goal  of  social  work  with  any  group, 
and  with  people  in  general. 

Closely  related  to  this  statement  of  pur- 
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pose  is  the  Foundation’s  belief  that  the 
needs  of  blind  persons  are  appropriately 
served  by  provision  of  all  social  and 
rehabilitative  agencies.  Moreover,  what¬ 
ever  services  are  involved  should  be  of 
the  highest  possible  quality.  Perhaps  I 
can  select  some  of  the  Foundation’s  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  particularly  relevant  to 
the  goal  of  full  community  participation 
for  blind  persons. 

The  Foundation’s  own  research,  the  re¬ 
search  it  is  encouraging,  and  its  publica¬ 
tions,  are  related  to  these  goals.  Here  I 
think  of  studies  like  Dr.  Alan  Cowman’s 
The  War  Blind  in  American  Social  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Dr.  Douglas  Mac  Farland’s  Study 
of  Work  Efficiency  of  Blind  and  Sighted 
W orkers  in  Industry.  Our  own  research 
in  progress  at  the  Research  Center  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  deals 
with  the  travel  adjustment  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  includes  a  good  deal  on  attitudes 
of  blind  to  sighted  persons.  Also,  a  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  been  made  for  studies  in  atti¬ 
tudes  of  sighted  to  blind  persons,  a  grant 
which  the  Foundation  assisted  in  making 
possible.  Under  active  consideration  at 
the  Foundation  are  further  studies  in 
travel  training  and  home  teaching.  Under¬ 
lying  all  this  research  is  a  value  assump¬ 
tion:  that  it  is  appropriate  to  work  for 
full,  equal-status  membership  of  blind 
persons  in  the  general  community. 

Public  education  through  literature, 
radio,  television,  and  presentations  to  lay 
and  professional  groups  are  also  geared 
to  increasing  the  understanding  of  blind 
persons  as  individuals,  not  as  a  type,  and 
capable  of  full  social  participation. 

The  Foundation’s  concern  for  high 
quality  of  service  is  carried  out  in  many 
ways.  These  include  its  field  service  and 
consultation  to  general  and  specialized 
agencies,  its  community  surveys,  its 
scholarships  for  training,  its  sponsorship 
of  professional  conferences,  and  its  in¬ 
terest  in  development  of  material  which 
sets  principles  and  standards  of  service 
for  blind  persons. 


So  much  for  the  Foundation.  Now  1 
would  like  to  ask  what  we,  as  home 
teachers,  can  do  about  this  goal  of  com¬ 
munity  participation  by  blind  persons. 
Perhaps  we  might  start  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  we  have  with  the  blind  persons  being 
served. 

Points  to  Evaluate 

Do  we  have  an  interest  in  helping  our 
clients  to  relate  themselves  actively  to 
the  general  community?  If  so,  we  need 
a  picture  of  the  client’s  social  situation, 
what  he  does  in  it  and  his  attitude  towards 
it.  What  is  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
blind  person’s  relationships  with  friends, 
schoolmates,  co-workers?  Does  he  belong 
to  groups,  and  what  is  his  role  and  status 
in  them? 

Also  we  ought  to  try  to  understand 
why  the  client's  social  perceptions  and 
participation  are  what  they  are.  How 
have  his  previous  life  experiences,  his 
reactions  to  blindness,  and  the  attitude 
of  others  around  him  shaped  the  quality 
of  relationships  to  them?  In  thinking  of 
improved  social  relationships  and  com¬ 
munity  participation  are  we  thinking 
about  how  we  can  help  blind  persons 
relate  with  security  and  gratification  to 
sighted  and  visually  handicapped  persons? 

We  might  raise  the  question  of  the 
model  which  the  home  teacher  who 
happens  to  be  blind  presents  to  his  client, 
to  other  agencies,  and  to  the  community 
in  general.  It  is  not  news  to  you  that 
many  sighted  persons  have  confused  or 
distorted  notions  which  they  think  apply 
to  all  blind  persons.  One  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  findings  of  research  into  the  nature 
of  prejudice  is  that  it  is  best  dissipated 
by  experience,  in  equal-status  contacts, 
with  the  objects  of  prejudice.  The  visually 
handicapped  home  teacher  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting,  in  his  own  person, 
an  individual  who  does  not  fit  stereotyped 
beliefs.  Thus  he  may  make  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  better  understanding  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  blind. 

He  can,  through  his  example,  and 
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through  his  interpretation  of  his  client, 
open  the  doors  of  other  agencies;  and 
more  important,  prepare  the  way  for 
consideration  of  his  client  as  a  person 
with  certain  problems  who  happens  to 
be  blind  and  who  has  strengths  as  well 
as  needs. 

In  all  of  this,  I  see  the  need  for  caution. 
Not  every  sighted  person  can  be  helped 
to  this  point  where  he  achieves  the  ability 
to  maintain  himself  on  an  equal  status 
with  all  others,  nor  can  every  blind  per¬ 
son.  Certainly,  there  is  room  in  our  con¬ 
cept  of  helping  to  see  the  validity  of 
limited  goals,  where  these  are  realistic. 
However,  we  ought  to  be  certain  that 
the  limitations  are  realistic. 

Scope  of  Participation 

Of  course  there  is  a  broader  aspect 
here.  The  home  teacher’s  experience  case 
by  case  permits  a  wider  level  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  community.  He  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  programs  of  interpretation  to  the 
community  even  if  he  does  not  direct 
them.  The  objectives  of  such  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  perhaps  threefold:  1)  to  provide 
information  as  to  available  services;  2) 
to  transmit  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  assets  of  blind  persons;  and 
3)  to  gain  support  for  needed  community 
action  in  the  field  of  legislation,  expan¬ 
sion  or  improvement  of  needed  services. 


We  might  raise  the  question  here  of  the 
home  teacher’s  own  pattern  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  community.  Does  his  profes¬ 
sional  identification  extend  beyond  the 
specialized  organizations?  Does  he  par¬ 
ticipate  in  general  community  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  parent-teacher  associations 
and  the  like?  This  question  might  be 
asked  of  all  home  teachers,  whether 
sighted  or  visually  handicapped — and  all 
social  workers.  In  other  words,  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  for  both  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  interpretation  to  the  community 
which  presents  a  positive,  individualized 
image  of  blind  persons. 

We  ought  to  be  alert  to  fund-raising 
appeals  from  this  point  of  view.  Home 
teachers  have  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that 
such  appeals  do  create  an  appropriate 
image  of  blind  persons  as  characterized 
by  dignity  and  strength  as  well  as  need, 
rather  than  an  image  which  reinforces 
the  stereotype  of  helplessness  and  despair 
presumed  by  many  to  hold  for  all  blind 
persons.  This  is  a  point  of  view  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar.  State¬ 
ments  at  the  Foundation  and  the  AAWB 
express  this  principle. 

There  are  other  interests  beyond  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  community.  Social 
workers  have  concern  for  an  appropriate 
range  of  services  and  an  appropriate  level 
of  quality.  Moreover,  coordination  of 


A  REMINDER 

to  applicants  for  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  graduate  study: 

The  deadline  for  applications  for  Social  Work 
Fellowships,  available  to  blind  or  sighted  persons, 
is  April  1 5. 

The  deadline  for  applications  for  General  Schol¬ 
arships,  available  to  blind  persons  for  graduate 
study  in  any  field,  is  April  1. 

For  information  and  ap/dication  forms  write: 

Miss  Cary  Lamb,  Supervisor  of  Scholarships  and  Fellowships, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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services,  rather  than  wasteful  duplication 
and  competition  among  agencies,  is  im¬ 
portant.  Social  workers  know  that  this 
situation  is  not  only  inefficient,  but  has 
unhelpful  consequences  for  blind  persons 
using  community  services. 

As  I  think  over  the  things  1  have  said 
hurriedly,  1  am  even  more  conscious  that 
fundamentally  I  would  say  the  same 


things  to  any  group  of  social  caseworkers. 
Here  you  see  my  point  of  view,  or  limited 
viewpoint — whatever  you  wish  to  call  k. 
1  do  think  that  the  held  of  attention  of 
the  home  teacher,  as  that  of  any  sociil 
worker,  necessarily  includes  both  the 
client  and  the  community,  and  that  the 
home  teacher  has  a  contribution  to  make 
at  both  levels. 


II.  Program  Developments 
from  the  State’s  Viewpoint 


Ln  my  opinion,  the  state  programs  for 
the  blind  should  and  must  carry  the  prime 
responsibility  of  serving  that  group  of 
individuals.  It  is  the  link  between  national 
agencies  and  local  agencies  and  as  such 
is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  bring 
to  hear  all  available  services  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind.  I'here 
is  something  administratively  wrong  with 
a  state  program  which  offers  a  separate 
service  each  in  vocational  rehabilitation, 
home  teaching,  business  enterprises  and 
a  host  of  other  individualized  areas  of 
activity  between  which  there  is  no  co¬ 
ordination  and  open  rivalry  may  well 
exist. 

It  would  seem  only  good  business  that 
from  the  state  point  of  view  a  coordinated 
integrated  program  of  service  under  the 
direction  of  one  individual  affords  the 
maximum  opportunities  to  the  blinded 
individuals,  and,  hopefully,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Based  on 
our  experience  in  Pennsylvania,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  points  are  essential  in 
providing  service  from  the  state  point 
of  view: 

1.  That  all  fields  of  service  coordinate 

Dr.  Yoder  is  acting  director  of  the  State 
Council,  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  in  Harrisburg. 


NORMAN  M.  YODER,  Ph.D. 

their  skills  and  activities  and  provide 
interaction  between  themselves  to  serve 
the  blind. 

2.  That  the  activities  of  the  state  agency 
be  adequately  decentralized  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  service  to  bring  this  service  to 
the  community  level  in  which  the  clients 
live. 

3.  3'hat  the  state  agencies  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing 
new  ideas,  demonstration  projects  and 
research  to  further  the  over-all  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  services. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  each  of  these 
items  to  evaluate  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  in  the  performance  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  blind. 

/.  Coordinaliun  of  Skills 

In  our  agency,  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  we  have  endeavored  to  inte¬ 
grate  our  services  to  this  extent.  First 
all  referrals  received  are  reviewed  by  a 
screening  team  in  each  of  our  six  district 
offices.  This  team  is  composed  of  a  VR 
person,  a  home  teacher  and  a  caseworker, 
w  ith  a  manager  or  an  assistant  manager 
chairing  the  session.  They  meet  at  least 
weekly  and  as  a  result  of  their  review 
cases  are: 

a.  Assigned  directly  to  a  specialty 
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service  such  as  VR,  home  teaching,  etc. 

b.  Screened  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  at  hand. 

c.  Assigned  to  a  caseworker  for  addi¬ 
tional  investigatory  work  before  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  regarding  assignment  to  a 
special  service  or  rejecting  th^  case  for 
any  service. 

This  screening  technique  has  had  the 
following  results: 

a.  It  has  helped  each  specialist  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  skills  and  ability  of 
his  fellow  workers. 

b.  It  has  brought  into  the  active  case¬ 
load  many  more  cases  which  hitherto 
have  fallen  through  the  proverbial  slats. 

c.  It  has  made  for  a  freer  exchange 
of  information  regarding  cases  in  the 
district  office  between  all  professional 
staff,  because  now  there  is  a  developing 
philosophy  that  each  category  of  service 
has  its  part  to  play  in  fulfilling  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  state  agency. 

The  net  result  of  this  activity  has  been 
to  reduce  materially  the  time  lag  between 
referral  and  the  establishment  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  service.  It  has  reduced  unneces¬ 
sary  field  investigation  which  is  costly 
in  staff  time  and  travel,  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  bas  truly  developed  the  team 
philosophy  at  our  district-office  level,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  improved  service  to 
individuals.  This  we  believe  is  the  most 
valuable  result. 

2.  Decentralization  of  Activities 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the 
second  point  in  the  state  program,  namely, 
that  of  decentralizing  services.  It  has  been 
our  experience  over  the  years  that  the 
establishment  of  district  offices  in  key 
areas  of  population  manifestly  has  im¬ 
proved  the  service  to  the  client.  It  reduces 
the  travel  problem,  it  reduces  the  time 
from  referral  to  the  initiation  of  action 
and  the  closure  of  the  case,  and  more 
importantly,  it  materially  improves  the 
development  of  local  community  facili¬ 
ties  as  ancillary  services  to  programs  for 
the  blind.  It  is,  therefore,  at  the  district 


level  that  we  see  the  closely  coordinated 
functioning  of  our  home  teaching  staff 
with  that  of  our  other  services.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  provides  specialized  services  on 
a  planned  basis  for  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Home  teachers  have  shown  a  par¬ 
ticular  effectiveness  in  working  with  pros- 
|)ective  business  -  enterprise  candidates, 
brushing  them  up  on  mathematics, 
routine  or  basic  bookkeeping,  communi¬ 
cations,  travel,  grooming  and  the  other 
essentials  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
vending  stand  operator  or  manager  of 
some  other  small  business. 

More  recently  we  have  received  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  use  the  home  teacher 
in  difficult  cases  as  a  diagnostic  tool. 
Now  let  us  state  for  the  record  that  our 
agency  has  been  doing  this  in  the  past, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  OVR  to  make  a  charge 
for  this  service.  At  the  moment,  we  are 
doing  it  on  a  pilot  study  basis.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  simply  to  serve  those  individuals 
who  live  in  remote  areas,  who,  because 
of  family  ties,  lack  of  experience,  and  for 
other  reasons,  find  it  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  to  an  adjustment  training 
center  or  other  facility  to  determine  the 
degree  of  motivation  and  potential  lead¬ 
ing  to  v(K’ational  rehabilitation.  In  our 
opinion  the  home  teacher  as  a  diagnostic 
instrument  can  in  these  difficult  cases 
provide  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  with  valuable  information,  and 
at  the  same  time  can  stimulate  the  re¬ 
luctant  or  poorly  motivated  client  into 
self-action  which  should  lead  to  sound 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  the  case 
progresses.  Such  service  will  be  provided 
on  a  concentrated  basis  and  will,  we 
believe,  be  a  step  forward  in  our  agency 
in  more  thoroughly  using  the  skills  and 
ability  of  a  qualified  and  certified  home 
teacher. 

Our  experience  in  decentralization  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  team  approach  at  the 
district-office  level  is  functioning  and 
that  as  a  result  we  are  achieving  mutual 
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respect  for  the  professional  skills  of  our 
respective  staff  members. 

3.  State  Agency  Leadership 

Point  three  indicated  that  the  state 
agency  should  and  must  take  the  lead 
in  the  development  of  new  ideas,  demon¬ 
stration  projects  and  research.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  state  agency  to  incor¬ 
porate  some  of  this  planning  in  its 
long-range  activities  to  better  serve  the 
individual.  It  seems  that  most  states  are 
desperately  trying  to  resolve  the  needs 
of  the  blinded  individual  living  in  the 
rural  area.  Some  states  have  instituted 
programs  in  rural  rehabilitation.  Without 
planning  and  the  determination  to  move 
ahead  in  this  field,  most  states  are  literally 
cheating  the  blinded  individual  living  in 
a  rural  or  semi-rural  locale. 

The  OVR  through  its  grants  has  made 
possible  a  number  of  demonstration 
projects,  to  add  to  the  fund  of  knowledge 
to  provide  better  service  by  state  agencies 
for  the  blind.  Too  many  administrators 
read  the  reports,  file  them  and  forget 
them.  In  our  opinion,  this  type  of  state 
administrator  has  no  more  right  to  exist 
than  does  the  field  staff  member  who 
fails  to  serve  an  individual  on  his  or 
her  caseload. 

In  our  state  we  have  recognized  an 
area  needing  research  and  are  supporting 
a  two-year  program  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  come  up  with  some  solutions  to 
the  problem.  This  comes  of  our  concern 
about  the  blinded  individual  who  of 
necessity  must  remain  at  home,  or  who 
at  best  can  go  to  a  nearby  private  work¬ 
shop  to  earn  either  a  full  or  a  partial 
salary.  Now  it  can  be  argued  that  if  an 
individual  can  earn  a  full  salary  either 
at  home  or  at  a  private  workshop,  why 
can’t  he  do  the  same  in  competitive  in¬ 
dustry?  But  we  recognize  that  there  are 
many  factors  which  limit  the  person  to 
one  or  other  of  these  conditions  of 
employment. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  our  research  has 
been  to  find  a  product  or  products  which 


will  provide  a  minimal  weekly  income  of 
fifteen  dollars  with  no  limit  as  to  the  top 
amount  that  the  individual  can  earn.  Here 
we  are  differentiating  between  productive 
home  industry  or  shop  activity  versus 
therapeutic  home-bound  or  sheltered-shop 
work.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  a  state  agency 
provides  this  type  of  program,  the  in¬ 
dividual  must  be  expected  to  produce 
commensurately  with  his  physical  capac¬ 
ity,  his  home  surroundings  and/ or  that  of 
the  shop.  For  example,  if  conditions  per¬ 
mit  him  to  work  only  two  hours  a  day, 
then  production  should  be  scheduled  on 
that  basis.  However,  if  he  can  work  six 
or  eight  hours  a  day,  then  the  assigned 
quota  of  production  should  be  done  on 
this  basis.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
at  all  times  the  state  agency  and  those 
involved  in  its  program  must  clearly  de¬ 
fine  the  industrial  programs  versus  thera¬ 
peutic  programs.  We  believe  they  are 
distinct  and  separate;  however,  each  of 
necessity  must  have  its  place  in  over-all 
services  to  the  blind. 

We  have  found  in  our  preliminary  re¬ 
search  that  many  items  in  the  area  of 
sporting-goods  manufacture  lend  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  production  by  the  blind. 
In  most  instances,  sight  is  not  required 
to  do  the  entire  job.  In  some  cases,  of 
course,  sight  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
stepping  up  production.  The  research  we 
have  undertaken  includes  a  complete 
market  analysis  of  the  products  in  order 
to  determine  their  marketability,  the  need 
for  replacement,  and  the  going  market 
potential.  With  this  in  mind,  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  products  that  have  a  stable  sales 
demand  year  in  and  year  out;  products 
which,  although  durable,  must  be  re¬ 
placed  from  time  to  time,  and  finally, 
products  not  classified  as  novelties — for 
example,  the  hula  hoop. 

Our  research  undertakes  pilot  opera¬ 
tions  using  blind  people  with  varying 
skills  to  make  a  final  determination  as  to 
the  potential  speed  of  production  and 
other  related  factors. 

One  final  word:  The  strength  of  any 
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program,  whether  it  is  national,  state  or 
private,  is  only  as  strong  as  its  leadership 
and  as  strong  as  those  who  are  members 
of  the  program  staff.  Thus,  unless  there 
is  a  harmonious  understanding  between 
supervision  and  staff  and  unless  all  of  the 


staff  are  aware  of,  and  are  desirous  of, 
seeking  the  common  goals  with  the 
administration,  then  and  only  then  will 
we  honestly  serve  the  blind  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  states,  as  well  as  our  employer,  the 
taxpayer. 


m  Social  Work  Fvinction 
in  an  Agency  for  the  Blind 


When  one  studies  the  broad  service 
functions  carried  on  by  both  public  and 
private  agencies  for  the  blind,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  see  what  essential  differences 
exist  between  the  two.  However,  more 
important  than  differences  is  the  one  vital 
question  of  how  can  we,  most  effectively, 
serve  the  clients  who  need  our  help. 

It  may  help  in  our  considerations  if 
we  begin  to  think  of  agencies  as  either 
voluntary  or  public.  The  older  term 
“private,”  somehow,  seems  to  have  just 
a  hint  of  snobbishness  and  condescen¬ 
sion.  Voluntary,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  sense  that  it  identifies  an  agency  as 
stemming  from  the  conscious  desire  of 
community  groups  to  provide  service  for 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  places  the 
agency  in  a  very  special  relationship  to 
the  public  which  supports  it  and  to  the 
clients  it  serves. 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the 
function  of  a  social  agency  as  being  that 
of  providing  enlightened  human  kindness, 
of  helping  individuals  handle  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  various  types,  providing  better 
ways  of  living  and  of  eliminating,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  causes  of  social  break¬ 
down.  Within  the  structure  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  it  is  the  home  teacher  or 
the  social  worker  who  most  commonly 

Miss  Maloney  is  director  of  social  services  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 
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is  the  first  point  of  contact  between  the 
blind  person  and  his  community,  and 
who  for  the  longest  period  of  time  may 
be  alternately  in  the  forefront  or  the 
background,  following  the  path  of  re¬ 
adjustment  with  him.  Therefore,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  task  of  the  home  teacher  or 
the  social  worker  to  fulfill  part  of  the 
community’s  trust  to  the  client. 

How  do  we  do  this,  how  can  we  be 
more  effective,  what  are  our  strengths 
and  our  weaknesses,  and  where  can  we 
get  the  help  that  we  need?  These  are 
the  important  questions  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider.  In  trying  to  think  with  you  about 
these  questions,  I  must  talk  against  the 
background  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  where  for  the  past  several  years 
I  have  been  trying  to  answer  these  self¬ 
same  questions  with  the  help  of  a  very 
progressive  administration  and  a  very 
wonderful  staff.  Ours  is  a  large,  private 
agency  serving  both  the  highly  congested 
urban  areas  and  more  distant  rural  ones. 
True,  we  have  wonderful  facilities  and 
programs,  but  we  still  face  the  most 
important  part  of  our  planning  in  the 
question  of  how  to  use  these  facilities 
and  programs  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  provide  the  most  meaningful  service 
to  our  clients.  Although  we  are  a  large 
agency  we  do  not  have  a  large  social 
service  staff,  and  we  are  constantly  beset 
with  the  question  of  how  to  use  the  staff 
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we  have  most  effectively;  how  to  place 
protective  limits  on  the  worker  without 
limiting  the  help  to  the  client  and  without 
making  ourselves  inaccessible  to  the 
community. 

Major  Areas  of  Service 

When  one  tries  to  achieve  quality 
within  limits,  certain  areas  of  service 
stand  out  as  having  the  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance.  First  and  most  important  of  these 
is  knowing  the  client.  This  cannot  follow 
any  set  method  or  procedure,  except  that 
it  must  be  a  study  in  depth.  In  fairness 
to  the  client,  it  must  be  a  study  in  which 
his  blindness  is  not  the  central  factor, 
for  if  we  see  the  blindness  as  primary, 
we  may  not  see  the  person  who  is  blind 
at  all.  Besides  its  informational  value, 
social  study  has  merit  in  that  the  interest 
and  true  concern  of  the  worker  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  client  and  helps  to  re¬ 
build  his  sense  of  self-value,  so  often 
damaged  by  blindness.  It  sets  a  stage  and 
establishes  a  feeling  tone  against  which 
further  change  can  be  accomplished. 
Conversely,  if  poorly  handled,  social 
study  may  create  hostility  between  client 
and  worker  and  may  establish  impossible 
barriers  against  further  service.  This 
initial  phase  of  contact  becomes  a  place 
for  testing  out,  on  both  sides,  how  far 
the  individual  can  become  involved  in 
a  helping  process.  For  this  reason  there 
has  been  constantly  increasing  emphasis 
on  training  for  workers  in  the  dynamics 
of  human  behavior,  since  such  knowledge 
helps  us  to  sort  out  what  it  is  the  client 
really  needs  from  us,  how  far  he  can  go 
in  using  help  in  achieving  constructive 
goals,  and  of  equal  importance,  how  we 
can  use  ourselves  as  the  medium  through 
which  such  help  can  become  available 
to  bim.  Such  understanding  prevents  pre¬ 
mature  planning,  prevents  false  reassur¬ 
ance  to  clients  and  helps  to  channel  the 
worker’s  energies  into  purposeful  activity. 

Therefore,  we  seek  to  understand  the 
client  in  his  social  situation,  in  the  light 
of  his  interactions  with  family  members 


and  others  in  his  environment.  We  have 
to  understand  both  internal  pressure* 
upon  him  ( and  here  blindness  loonos 
large),  and  external  pressures  as  well  as 
the  methods  he  may  have  developed  for 
meeting  them. 

In  an  agency  for  the  blind,  we  face 
both  community  concepts  about  blind¬ 
ness  and,  at  times,  agency  policies  about 
service,  which  confuses  the  establishment 
of  social  diagnosis.  There  is  an  almost 
predetermined  focus  of  service  by  virtue 
of  tbe  fact  that  we  represent  the  agency 
for  the  blind.  It  is  expected  that  we  will 
have  answers  for  the  blind  person.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  we  will  want  to  get  to 
know  the  family  and  to  know  about  the 
family  interaction  with  the  blind  person. 
We  are  “to  get  on  with  the  blindness.” 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  shift  the 
spotlight  from  the  blind  family  member 
to  the  family  as  a  whole,  yet,  until  the 
family  is  understood  as  a  whole,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  understand  the  pre-  i 
cise  place  of  the  client  within  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  need  clearer  understanding  of 
what  a  home  teacher  or  social  worker  is 
or  does.  The  home  teacher  has  been 
described  as  a  person  who  does  “inspira¬ 
tional  visiting”  to  the  newly  blind, 
“friendly  visiting”  to  the  older  blind, 
talking  book  and  vocational  referrals, 
and  some  preschool  counseling.  Until  a 
determination  is  made  of  the  role  of  the 
home  teacher  or  social  worker,  the  agency 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  a  high  degree 
of  sound  professional  service.  Our  prob¬ 
lems  are  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
entirely  too  many  professional  workers  in 
other  social  work  areas  behave  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  lay  manner  when  confronted 
with  blindness.  The  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  “does  not  have  the  skills  necessary 
to  work  with  the  blind  child,”  so  they 
refer  to  the  agency  for  the  blind,  which 
is  in  no  way  a  clinical  setting.  Flattered 
by  the  tribute  to  our  superior  knowledge, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  manipulated 
into  giving  disservice  rather  than  service. 
Perhaps  more  expert  use  of  ourselves  as 
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consultants  could  provide  more  lasting 
benefits.  It  is  interesting  that  the  one 
agency  that  most  easily  provides  direct 
service  to  the  blind  person  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare.  This  undoubtedly  stems 
from  the  legal  provision  of  a  function  of 
aid  to  the  blind,  but  is  it  not  also  true 
that  basic  maintenance  is  the  one  service 
that  almost  all  other  agencies  are  least 
willing  to  give? 

Secondly,  we  need  to  know  ourselves 
and  to  realize  what  influence  our  own 
feelings  and  reactions  have  upon  our  work 
with  clients.  To  illustrate  this: 

As  many  of  you  know.  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  been  involved  for 
several  years  now  in  developing  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  service  for  staffs  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind.  Trainees  must  have 
some  basic  professional  training  and  then 
they  come  to  us  for  a  practical  experience 
under  good  supervision.  Part  of  that  ex¬ 
perience  consists  of  spending  one  day 
each  week  in  the  field  as  social  workers. 
These  young  students  have  usually  started 
out  with  an  extremely  lay  approach  to 
service.  They  said  in  effect,  “I  am  your 
friend,”  or  “What  can  I  give  you?,”  or 
even  “How  can  I  get  in  the  door  on  this 
first  visit?” 

Multiple  Role  Defined 

All  of  this  is  rather  typical  of  many 
helping  endeavors  and  most  frequently 
stems  from  a  lack  of  definition  of  role 
within  the  helping  process.  What,  then, 
is  our  role?  Part  of  it  we  have  already 
described — that  of  diagnosis.  Beyond  this 
lies  the  ultimate  challenge  in  all  work 
with  human  beings:  that  of  finding  ap¬ 
propriate  solutions.  These  may  include 
the  simplest  giving  of  information  or  the 
most  intensive  relationship  therapy.  Im¬ 
parting  of  specific  skills,  emotional  sup¬ 
port,  environmental  manipulation,  inter¬ 
pretation  and  referral  within  or  outside 
the  agency,  all  have  a  place  provided  they 
are  adequate  in  quantity  and  timely  in 
view  of  the  client’s  ability  to  use  the  help. 

Beyond  this,  our  role  must  be  related 


to  the  specific  services  of  the  agency,  or 
the  specific  needs  of  the  client  group  it 
serves.  For  all  persons  who  are  blind, 
problems  around  acquisition  of  or  re¬ 
storation  of  feeling  of  self-worth,  ade¬ 
quacy  in  everyday  living,  communica¬ 
tion,  mobility,  leisure  time  activity  and 
employment  can  be  anticipated.  This  does 
not  make  one  person  the  source  of  emo¬ 
tional  strength,  instruction  in  techniques 
of  daily  living,  braille,  travel  technique, 
recreation  and  vocational  guidance. 
Rather,  the  client  is  entitled  to  the  best 
service  available  in  any  of  these  areas 
from  the  agency  or  person  most  effectively 
equipped  to  provide  it.  The  social  worker 
must  find  the  resource  and  enable  the  cli¬ 
ent  to  use  it  to  the  fullest  degree.  He  does 
not  have  to  be  that  resource.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  contribution  to  his  client  is  the 
service  of  knowing  when  to  step  forward 
to  help  the  client  over  a  hurdle  and  when 
to  remain  in  the  background. 

Let  me  use  some  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  services  to  illustrate 
my  point.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Vision  Rehabilitation 
Service.  The  initial  social  study  has  been 
done,  including  securing  medical  data. 
The  client  is  given  information  about 
optical  aids — what  they  may  or  may  not 
do  in  a  general  sense,  what  they  may  cost, 
what  is  involved  in  examination  and  fit¬ 
ting.  Hope  for  help  must  be  kept  alive  but 
expectation  of  miracles  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  We  deal  with  reality.  If  the  client 
wishes  the  service,  referral  is  made  and 
whatever  social  information  is  appropri¬ 
ate  is  given  to  the  vision  rehabilitation 
coordinator.  Normally,  it  is  now  up  to 
the  vision  rehabilitation  counselor  to  take 
over.  He  will  work  closely  with  the  client 
until  appropriate  aids  are  provided  and 
training  in  their  use  is  given.  Only  after¬ 
ward,  in  follow-up  with  the  use  of  aids 
at  home,  or  in  school,  etc.,  does  the  social 
worker  return  to  the  picture.  This  is  the 
average  situation.  However,  when  the  cli¬ 
ent  experiences  difficulty  in  using  the  help 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  service. 
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the  counselor  brings  the  social  worker 
back  into  the  picture  at  once,  for  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  symptoms  of  resistance  as  ori¬ 
ginating  not  in  the  optometric  examina¬ 
tion  but  in  the  client’s  basic  psycho-social 
functioning.  He  recognizes  this  to  be  the 
particular  sphere  of  competence  of  social 
work. 

Likewise,  in  the  rehabilitation  center, 
consciousness  of  role  becomes  vital.  Here, 
under  one  roof,  are  massed  all  the  means 
of  helping  a  blind  person  cope  with  the 
complex  problems  of  living  with  his  blind¬ 
ness.  Skills  of  personal  care,  household 
management,  braille  prevocational  activi¬ 
ties,  and  travel,  are  all  presented  to  the 
client  in  an  intensified  daily  program. 
Some  clients  are  strong  individuals,  ready 
for  this  training  and  able  to  move  ahead 
in  it.  Others  are  far  less  able,  physically 
and  psychologically,  to  be  so  totally  in¬ 
volved  in  readjustment  to  blindness.  The 
social  worker’s  role  beyond  initial  social 
study  is  to  help  the  client  to  become 
involved  profitably  in  the  rehabilitation 
center  experience.  It  is  to  give  information 
to  the  client  and  his  family  and  social 
information  to  the  center  staff,  to  main¬ 


tain  liaison  with  family  and  community 
during  training,  to  sustain  the  client’s 
emotional  ability  to  use  this  training,  to 
help  delineate  for  him  roles  of  other  stafi 
in  helping,  sometimes  to  help  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  termination  as  a  positive  value  and 
to  refer  back  into  the  community. 

These  are  merely  two  instances  of  social 
work  function  in  an  agency  for  the  blind. 
In  each,  however,  there  is  a  structure 
within  which  the  worker  can  operate 
successfully.  He  is  not  expected  to  be  all 
things  and  to  take  on  every  facet  of 
treatment.  He  recognizes  that  human  need 
can  be  and  is  met  in  many  ways  and  by 
many  professions.  Yet  he  knows  his  own 
area  of  service  is  interwoven  into  the 
fabric  of  many  services.  He  can  identify 
his  work  as  material,  in  that  it  deals  with 
the  everyday  problems  of  the  individual, 
and  as  spiritual,  in  that  it  is  concerned 
with  the  deepest  and  most  crucial  feelings 
and  relationships  of  his  client.  His  is  a 
job  that  can  be  performed  successfully 
because  1)  he  knows  his  client,  2)  he 
knows  himself  both  in  his  limitations  and 
his  abilities,  and  3)  he  knows  his  agency 
and  identifies  with  its  goals. 
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Observations  on 

Work  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Phihppines 


Work  for  the  blind  in  the  Philippines 
started  in  1907,  when  Miss  Delight  Rice, 
herself  a  daughter  of  deaf  parents,  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  government  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  It  is  still  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  Philippines,  and  is 
located  in  Pasay  City. 

Miss  Cruz  is  senior  braille  instructor  at  the 
Pilot  Adjustment  and  Training  Center,  Manila, 
The  Philippines. 
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As  in  all  pioneering  projects,  the  schod  of 
was  faced  with  serious  problems.  It  was  ini 
a  residential  school  where  everything  was  lb 
given  free,  including  tuition,  board  and  Be 
lodging,  laundry  and  school  supplies.  scl 
These  were,  of  course,  great  boons  to  de 
families  with  blind  or  deaf  children,  and  be 
one  might  have  expected  that  these  handi-  ot 
capped  children  would  flock  to  the  schod  pr 
from  all  over  the  country,  a  situation  ai 
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which  would  probably  have  solved,  even 
then,  many  of  the  social  problems  arising 
out  of  blindness  and  deafness. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  very  few  people  knew  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Communication  was  poor  in  those 
days.  Of  the  few  parents  of  blind  and 
deaf  children  who  knew  of  the  school, 
only  a  small  minority  were  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  school’s  benefits.  The 
reasons  were  many.  It  was  a  newfangled 
notion  in  this  country  then  that  physically 
handicapped  children  should  be  educated 
at  all.  The  occurrence  of  blindness  was 
thought  of  by  many  as  the  will  of  God, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  blind  people’s  rela¬ 
tives  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  them;  no 
less,  but  also  no  more.  Then  there  was  the 
normal  objection  to  the  idea  of  parting 
with  the  child  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
the  school  being  a  residential  one.  Only 
those  who  know  the  closeness  of  Filipino 
family  ties  can  fully  appreciate  the  honest 
horrors  with  which  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  viewed  the  idea  of  sending  their 
helpless  children  away  to  school.  In  fact, 
parents  of  normal  students  were  reluctant, 
in  those  days,  to  send  them  to  far-off 
Manila  to  study. 

All  these  factors  resulted  in  a  very 
small  enrollment  of  blind  children. 

Educational  Philosophy  Shaped 
by  National  Objectives 

The  pervading  philosophy  in  public 
schools  until  immediately  before  the  war 
was  to  gear  education  to  meet  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  needs  of  Philippinization 
of  the  government.  Philippinization  of 
the  government  was  the  political  ambition 
of  our  leaders  in  preparation  for  ultimate 
independence.  American  officials  helped 
them  enthusiastically  in  this  direction. 
Because  of  this,  the  emphasis  in  public 
schools  was  academic  preparation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  rapidly  the  biggest  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
other  professionals  who  would  spread  the 
precepts  of  democracy  in  the  hinterlands, 
and  who  would  also  man  the  government 


posts  in  towns  and  cities.  Emphasis  on 
academic  education,  though  wise  at  the 
time,  was  later  to  create  the  imbalance  in 
our  social  structure. 

Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  therefore, 
being  a  public  school  itself,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  also  had  to 
follow  an  academic  curriculum.  There 
was  practically  nothing  offered  that  would 
develop  into  a  vocational  pursuit.  Upon 
graduation,  therefore,  no  blind  graduate 
was  ready  to  earn  his  own  living  and  be¬ 
come  economically  independent.  Although 
many  of  these  graduates  were  highly  pre¬ 
pared  to  continue  in  higher  schools,  very 
few  ventured  to  battle  their  way  through 
high  schools  with  seeing  classmates. 

Numerous  Obstacles 

Many  problems  had  to  be  confronted. 
Systematic  travel  technique  was  unknown 
among  the  blind  of  this  country.  A 
sighted  companion  had  to  assist  the  blind 
student  to  commute  between  home  and 
school.  No  braille  copies  of  textbooks  and 
references  were  available,  and  so  a  reader 
was  indispensable.  The  expenses  incurred 
by  hiring  these  assistants,  plus  the  cost  of 
tuition,  books,  transportation  and  others, 
were  too  heavy  for  the  parents  of  blind 
students,  considering  that  the  incidence 
of  blindness  is  greater  among  the  poor 
than  among  the  well-to-do. 

Public  attitude  was  another  big  prob¬ 
lem  that  had  to  be  contended  with.  The 
educated  blind  person  was  considered  a 
freak,  a  social  curiosity,  and  someone  who 
should  be  pitied.  Attitudes  varied  from 
overt  marvel,  to  condescension,  to  indif¬ 
ference.  Considering  the  very  sensitive 
nature  of  handicapped  individuals,  espe¬ 
cially  those  just  out  of  isolation  first  in 
in  the  home  and  then  in  the  residential 
school,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand 
why  so  few  blind  graduates  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  gathered 
enough  courage  to  continue  their  studies 
in  regular  schools. 

The  handful  that  undertook  the  adven¬ 
ture  did  attain  successes.  Some,  however. 
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who  for  one  reason  or  another  could  not 
continue  their  studies  nor  land  jobs,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line  of  least  resistance.  They 
formed  associations  of  blind  people  which 
solicited  donations  in  cash  or  in  kind  for 
outright  distribution  to  members.  It  was 
really  just  an  organized  form  of  begging. 
Often  they  solicited  such  donations  for 
non-existent  projects;  still  worse,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  emotions  of  people 
by  misrepresentation.  Most  of  the  associ¬ 
ations  were  led  by  selfish  leaders  who 
pocketed  a  lion’s  share  of  the  funds.  As  a 
result  members  became  discontented  and 
broke  up  into  more  and  more  splinter 
groups,  each  following  the  same  course 
that  the  older  associations  did.  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  became  so  infamous  that  many 
philanthropists  started  shunning  them. 
The  government  itself  tried  to  regulate 
their  activities.  As  a  result,  all  the  blind 
jieople  of  the  country  suffered. 

The  Japanese  occupation  suspended  ac¬ 
tivities  among  the  blind  both  in  education 
and  in  association  work.  There  was  a  little 
teaching  of  braille  to  blinded  servicemen, 
sponsored  by  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
government  unit  which  formed  the  nu¬ 
cleus  for  what  is  now  Social  Welfare 
Administration.  Aside  from  this,  no  effort 
was  made  to  advance  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  Philippines. 

Effects  of  Liberation 

Liberation  brought  great  changes  in 
the  life  of  our  people.  One  of  these,  edu¬ 
cation,  mushroomed  into  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  of  activities.  Everyone,  even  the 
blind,  was  thirsty  for  knowledge  after 
three  years  in  a  cultural  void.  Parents 
freed  from  prewar  fears  and  inhibitions 
were  now  willing  to  send  their  sightless 
children  to  school. 

But,  in  tragic  irony,  in  this  time  when 
more  blind  children  were  willing  to  be 
educated,  the  school  was  operated  as  a 
day  school  due  to  lack  of  government 
funds.  Only  those,  therefore,  who  lived 
nearby,  or  who  could  afford  to  board 
away  from  home,  could  attend  school. 


During  one  school  year  enrollment  went 
down  to  only  seven. 

Only  two  years  ago,  realizing  the  sad 
plight  of  the  blind  children,  the  govern¬ 
ment  provided  dormitory  facilities  for 
forty  blind  students.  But  even  with  these 
facilities,  the  school  is  still  in  great  need 
of  specially  trained  teachers.  There  is  also 
a  crying  need  for  dormitory  personnel 
who  fully  understand  the  problems  of 
children  without  sight  and  who  can  make 
the  dormitory  a  not-too-undesirable  place 
to  live  in. 

Rehabilitation  Program  Launched 

With  the  arrival  of  Victor  J.  Baltazar 
from  the  States  five  years  ago,  an  entirely 
new  phase  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  took  form  in  this  country — rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  adult  blind  and  training  for 
a  useful  life.  Through  ingenuity  and  hard 
work.  Mr.  Baltazar  succeeded  in  selling 
his  ideas  to  the  government,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  Congress  passing  Republic  Act 
1179  in  June.  1954.  It  is  noteworthy  to 
mention  that  Eric  Boulter,  field  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  assisted  Mr.  Baltazar  in  convincing 
high-ranking  members  of  Congress  about 
the  need  of  such  a  law.  This  rehabilitation 
act  was  a  real  milestone  in  the  history  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  our  social  institutions. 

By  virtue  of  this  act  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Physically  Handicapped  was  estab¬ 
lished.  f4om  a  little  one-room  office  in  a 
lonely  nook  in  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Social  Welfare  Administration,  where  it 
had  its  humble  beginnings,  OVR  has 
grown  to  what  it  is  now — an  imposing 
Center.  I'he  story  of  its  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  is  also  the  story  of  the  efforts  and 
the  heartaches  and  the  successes  of  its 
supervisor,  Mr.  Baltazar,  and  his  equally 
earnest  and  hardwt)rking  staff.  It  is  also 
the  story  of  the  moral  support  and  the 
technical  and  material  aid  with  which  | 
AFOB  has  helped  it  through  its  struggles,  j 

From  three  or  four  blind  trainees  | 
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working  at  stereotyped  projects  of  chair- 
caning,  basket-making  and  teaching  a 
little  simple  braille  using  borrowed  ma¬ 
terials,  OVR  has  developed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  adjustment  and  training 
which  includes  more  than  twenty  projects, 
and  almost  an  equal  number  of  cultural 
offerings  and  other  special  services.  The 
follow  ing  is  a  list  of  all  the  offerings  OVll 
has  at  present  from  which  some  200 
trainees  may  choose  those  that  best  suit 
their  inclinations: 

Academic:  braille,  typewriting,  script¬ 
writing,  and  grammar. 

Manual:  brick-making,  carpentry,  metal 
working,  electronics,  masonry,  basketry, 
chair-caning.  leathercraft.  hand-loom 
weaving,  power-loom  weaving,  sewing, 
crocheting,  knitting,  carpentry,  doormat¬ 
making,  fish-net  weaving,  doll-making, 
gardening,  pig-raising,  poultry-raising, 
home-making. 

Cultural:  music,  travel  technique,  paint¬ 
ing  and  dancing. 

The  medical  service  and  psychological 
testing  determine  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ability,  any  possible  physical  restoration, 
and  the  mental  abilities  and  limitations 
the  trainee  has.  There  is  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  recreation  and  student  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  trainee  with  social 
participation  and  citizenship  training. 
Along  the  course  of  his  work  he  is  assisted 
toward  a  social  and  emotional  adjustment 
by  such  services  as  intensive  casework 
and  vocational  counseling  so  that  finally, 
after  he  has  become  a  fully  rounded  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  place¬ 
ment  service  of  the  Center  which  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Results  of  Training  Period 

For  a  blind  adult  who  has  led  a  life  of 
inactivity,  the  six  months’  free  training 
as  prescribed  by  law  is  not  enough  to 
really  develop  skill  in  a  particular  tra<le 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  might  live  by  it 
alone.  However,  one  thing  may  surely  he 
accomplished:  OVR  enables  him  to  as¬ 


sume  a  healthy  attitude  toward  himself 
and  toward  society.  He  realizes  the  great 
importance  of  the  training  and  adjustment 
process  in  OVR.  So  even  after  graduation 
from  the  six  months  of  training,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  come  to  the  Center,  knowing  that 
there  is  greater  value  in  what  he  can  learn 
than  the  financial  benefits  he  had  been 
receiving. 

To  be  able  to  sign  his  own  name,  to  be 
able  to  type  a  short  letter  to  his  mother  or 
wife  back  home,  to  be  able  to  jot  down 
in  braille  a  few  notes  or  numbers,  to  be 
able  to  move  about  outside  the  home  any 
time  he  desires  with  little  or  no  assistance, 
and  to  be  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
he  can  be  of  some  use  to  both  himself  and 
others — to  him  who  lost  his  sight  late, 
these  mean  the  happy  finding  of  abilities 
and  freedom  he  had  lost;  and  to  him  who 
lost  his  vision  early  in  life  these  abilities 
and  freedoms  are  earth-shaking  discov¬ 
eries  which  impel  him  to  press  on  to  more 
exciting  ones. 

Through  the  efforts  of  OVR  the  Philip¬ 
pine  public  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
blind  citizens  casting  their  votes  at  the 
polls  in  local  and  national  elections.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  OVR,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  young  blind  students  are  now 
studying  in  schools  for  the  sighted.  Some 
business  concerns  have  recognized  the 
capabilities  of  OVR  graduates  by  either 
giving  them  employment  in  their  estab¬ 
lishments.  or  placing  job  orders  with  the 
OVR  workshop  or  giving  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-employment. 

The  general  public  is  now  aware  that 
this  agency  for  the  blind  merits  its  recog¬ 
nition  and  support.  The  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  become  unfortunate  for  the 
associations;  for,  what  has  been  the  gain 
«»f  OVR  has  been  their  loss.  The  day  is 
not  far  off  when  those  organizations  which 
have  enc<)uraged  social  parasitism  will 
either  die  or  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  by 
becoming  little  OVRs  themselves  and  be¬ 
ing  of  real  service  to  their  members.  That 
will  be  a  happier  day  for  the  blind  of  our 
country. 
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Is  AU  WeU 

With  the  American  Family? 

JOSEPH  H.  REID 


Social  workers  who  serve  blind 
people  will  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  basic  sociological  discussion 
and  its  application  to  their 
specific  field. 

The  program  committee  has  posed  the 
question:  “Is  all  well  with  the  American 
family?”  There  is  a  quick  and  accurate 
answer  —  “NO!”  We  could  simply  say 
“No,”  file  as  proof  copies  of  today’s 
newspapers,  and  thus  move  on  quickly 
to  the  business  of  following  sessions — 
examining  ways  of  preventing  family 
breakdown  and  ways  to  treat  it. 

However,  to  me  that  would  be  but  a 
partial  answer.  I  believe  that  essentially 
the  family  is  in  remarkably  good  shape 
considering  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  had  to  make  major  adjustments  to 
the  surging  social  and  economic  forces 
that  in  the  past  200  years  have  trans¬ 
formed  our  country  from  a  wilderness 
to  the  world’s  most  productive,  most  in¬ 
dustrialized  nation.  Today  the  family  is 
a  structure  in  transition,  reflecting  the 
stresses  and  confusion  of  a  nation  still 
seeking  new  values  and  ideals  to  replace 
those  it  has  had  to  modify  or  discard. 
Just  as  we  as  a  country  have  not  yet 
fully  recognized  that  all  nations  are  in¬ 
terdependent,  we  have  not  yet  accepted 

Mr.  Reid,  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sented  this  paper  last  May  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 


the  fact  that  rugged  individualism  in  | 
family  life  is  an  anachronism. 

Many  will  not  agree  that  the  family  b 
in  good  shape.  Some  scientists  believe 
that  the  family  is  disintegrating  in  a  sick 
society.  Others  have  pointed  out  that  the 
family  has  accommodated  itself  remark¬ 
ably  well  to  radically  changed  economic 
demands.  The  latter  view  seems  to  be 
closest  to  the  truth.  However,  in  making 
the  adjustments  demanded  of  it,  the 
family  has  lost  many  of  the  effective 
characteristics  that  formerly  prevented 
family  breakdown,  such  as  the  supports 
contained  within  the  extended  kinship- 
family  of  rural  America  and  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Many  of  the  buttresses 
protecting  the  family  have  not  been  re¬ 
placed  by  society.  As  a  consequence  there 
are  significant  rising  indices  of  family 
breakdown. 

Today  the  conference  will  be  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  5  to  10  per  cent  of  our 
families  where  obviously  all  is  not  well: 
on  the  3  to  4  per  cent  of  our  population 
currently  receiving  public  assistance;  on 
the  sixteen  million  Americans  who  are 
suffering  from  serious  mental  illness;  on 
the  six  million  children  in  the  United 
States  who  do  not  live  with  both  parents; 
on  the  378  thousand  couples  who  divorced 
last  year;  on  the  190  thousand  illegiti¬ 
mate  births  in  1957;  on  the  thousands 
of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Obviously,  all  is  not  well.  Cruelly 
buffeted  by  the  accelerated  pace  of  our 
American  life,  many  families  are  bank¬ 
rupt;  others  are  in  desperate  need  of 
bolstering  if  they  are  to  be  effective 
social  organisms.  The  waste  of  precious 
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human  resources  is  obvious  to  any  who 
will  look  around.  For  it  is  not  statistics 
that  mark  the  extent  of  family  break¬ 
down;  it  is  each  child  or  adult  who  does 
not  realize  his  full  potential — whether  he 
is  self-supporting  or  whether  he  is  a 
public  charge.  It  is  the  family,  barren 
of  the  emotional  vitality  needed  to  nur¬ 
ture  properly  its  children.  It  is  the  root¬ 
less,  those  who  lack  purpose  and  con¬ 
viction,  the  cynical,  the  afraid  and  the 
weak. 


Causes  of  Breakdown 


What  lies  behind  these  statistics?  What 
are  the  causes?  Where  are  the  answers? 

A  thousand  treatises  have  been  written 
on  the  subject.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
every  National  Conference  meeting  has 
had  a  session  comparable  to  this  one. 
Several  major  theses,  however,  demand 
attention  as  a  base  for  understanding  as 
well  as  action. 

The  most  important  single  cause  of 
family  breakdown,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  all  of  the  con¬ 
comitant  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  social  structure,  values,  morals  and 
mores.  “Revolution”  is  here  a  precise 
term,  for  the  family  has  been  through, 
and  still  is  caught  in,  a  revolution. 

Of  late  some  of  us  have  seemed  to 
ignore  it.  Economic  determinism  as  an 
explanation  has  yielded  popularity  to 
psychological  explanations.  For  while  the 
economic  revolution  was  well  under  way, 
a  revolution  in  the  understanding  of 
human  personality  was  fired  by  Freud 
and  his  colleagues.  Freud  did  not  ignore 
the  economy  and  culture  in  which  man 
found  himself,  but  many  of  us  have. 

Too  often,  lately,  our  profession  and 
our  society  as  a  whole  have  tried  to  lay 
upon  two  individuals  —  a  father  and  a 
mother  —  blame  and  cause  for  whatever 
is  maladjusted,  neurotic  and  unaccepta¬ 
ble  in  themselves  or  their  children.  We 
seem  to  be  saying  that  most  of  the  psychic 
ills  of  the  human  personality,  and  thus 
the  family,  must.be  laid  to  whatever  may 


transpire  behind  the  doors  of  15  Main 
Street.  If  a  divorce  takes  place,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  what  happened  twenty  years 
before  in  the  Oedipal  relationships  within 
15  Main  Street.  If  a  boy  steals  a  car,  the 
father  at  15  Main  Street  obviously  failed 
as  a  disciplinarian;  an  illegitimacy  of  a 
nineteen-year-old  girl  had  its  roots  fifteen 
years  before  in  her  mother’s  refusal  to 
accept  her  daughter’s  dependency.  Much 
of  this  is  true.  But  if  we  examine  the 
broad  social,  cultural  and  economic 
forces  that  have  molded  our  family  struc¬ 
ture,  just  as  surely  as  they  molded  the 
corporate  organization  of  business,  it 
would  be  just  as  valid  to  lay  the  illegiti¬ 
macy,  the  delinquency,  the  divorce,  at 
the  door  of  Henry  Ford’s  radical  “five- 
dollar  day”  as  at  the  door  of  the  Oedipal 
conflicts,  the  repressions  and  the  psycho- 
sexual  distortions  of  15  Main  Street. 

No  change  has  affected  the  family  more 
than  our  transition  from  a  rural  and 
small-town  culture  to  an  essentially  urban 
society.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  Union 
Station  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  in¬ 
scribed  these  words — “The  farm:  best 
home  of  the  family:  main  source  of 
national  wealth:  foundation  of  civilized 
society:  the  natural  Providence.”  This 
building  is  but  a  little  over  fifty  years 
old.  At  the  time  it  was  built,  one-third 
of  our  families  lived  in  rural  areas.  Fifty 
years  before  that  two-thirds  of  our 
families  were  farmers.  But  by  1930,  only 
one-quarter  of  the  population  lived  on 
and  from  the  land;  today  just  12  per  cent 
do  so. 

In  the  past  two  years  alone,  over  two 
million  farm  residents  have  migrated  to 
the  cities.  The  effects  of  this  transition 
are  far-reaching  for  the  family,  because 
traditional  rural  or  small-town  family  life 
and  the  life  of  the  family  in  the  city  have 
few  similarities.  We  all  know  what  that 
rural  family  was,  but  let  us  look  at  it 
again.  To  grossly  oversimplify,  it  was  a 
family  that  tended  to  stay  put.  It  was 
usually  composed  of  several  generations 
as  contrasted  with  the  nuclear  family  of 
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today — husband,  wife,  children  and  per¬ 
haps  a  mother-in-law.  It  was  the  kinship 
or  extended  family  that  enjoyed  the  sup¬ 
port,  companionship  and  cultural  con¬ 
tinuity  of  grandparents  and  great-grand¬ 
parents,  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins.  It 
was  a  life  of  interdependence.  People 
knew  each  other  and  aided  one  another. 
It  was  the  small  town  where  there  were 
no  strangers.  It  was  a  church  with  a 
pervading  and  powerful  moral  force  on 
its  constant  congregation.  It  was  a  family 
in  which  each  member  had  a  recognized, 
essential  job,  where  the  roles  of  wife  and 
husband  and  child  were  well  defined  and 
vitally  important.  It  was  a  family  which 
spent  almost  all  of  its  time  together,  found 
its  own  mutually  shared  recreation,  car¬ 
ried  on  much  of  its  own  education,  trans¬ 
mitted  its  own  cultural  values,  and  was 
largely  dependent  upon  itself  for  the 
production  of  food  and  clothing. 

This  family  had  its  own  built-in  un¬ 
employment  insurance  and  OASI  in  its 
new  generations.  The  elders  were  the 
home-grown  marital  counselors.  This 
family  provided  its  own  baby-sitters, 
homemakers  and  foster  homes.  When  one 
of  its  members  married,  the  new  couple 
rarely  left  to  fend  for  themselves.  They 
simply  became  junior  members  of  a  well- 
established  firm.  Advice  and  supervision 
were  always  available  and  given  freely. 
The  family’s  social  status  was  clear — to 
achieve  and  maintain  respect,  it  simply 
had  to  support  itself  in  decency,  provide 
the  essentials  of  life,  be  God-fearing.  Its 
moral  codes  were  clear  and  unrelenting, 
and  enforced  by  all  the  community.  It 
was  not  necessarily  the  perfect  family. 
While  it  is  true  that  its  divorce  rate  was 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  today, 
I  suspect  the  number  of  husbands  and 
wives  who  did  not  talk  to  each  other  for 
ten  years  was  several  times  higher  than 
it  is  today.  But  whatever  its  psychic  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  was  so  constructed  that  it  did 
not  easily  become  disorganized  and  it 
was  seldom  subject  to  complete  break¬ 
down. 


This  was  a  good  family,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  has  become  a  museum  piece 
for  the  same  reason  that  dinosaurs  are 
museum  pieces.  It  could  not  survive  a 
radical  change  in  environment. 

And  what  of  today’s  family?  Of  course, 
no  more  than  there  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  is  no  single  description  that  is 
comprehensive.  There  are  forty-three  mil¬ 
lion  American  families,  and  they  vary 
with  all  the  richness  that  human  differ¬ 
ences  and  opportunities  in  a  democracy 
permit.  But  ail  have  been  and  still  are 
subject  in  some  measure  to  the  radical 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  all 
aspects  of  American  life  in  the  past 
hundred  years.  Some  families  have  had 
three,  four,  or  five  generations  to  assimi¬ 
late  and  adjust  to  that  change.  Others, 
like  the  Puerto  Ricans,  have  felt  its  full 
force  in  the  few  hours  it  takes  to  fly  from 
San  Juan  to  New  York,  or,  like  the 
southern  Negro,  in  the  time  it  takes  a 
bus  to  travel  from  the  Mississippi  Delta 
to  Chicago. 

Areas  of  Contrast 

Today’s  family  is  a  very  different 
family.  The  couple  married  out  of 
romantic  love.  Their  marriage  was  not 
arranged,  as  it  once  would  have  been, 
by  their  parents.  This  couple  see  their 
own  parents  perhaps  once  a  year,  and 
the  rest  of  the  relatives  for  the  most  part 
exist  only  as  an  annual  Christmas  card. 
They  expect  to  move  at  least  two  or  three 
times  while  their  children  are  growing 
up,  not  infrequently  to  other  states  or 
even  across  the  country.  Our  cultural 
pattern  is  such  that  it  is  almost  taken 
for  granted  that  the  family  will  move  if 
better  opportunity  is  found  elsewhere  — 
a  job  with  increased  status,  a  better 
climate,  or  better  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  children.  Family  friends  must  be 
newly  made,  [)erhaps  every  two  or  three 
years. 

The  family  must  establish  its  own 
status.  Few  know,  and  fewer  care,  what 
the  grandfather  had  achieved  or  who  the 
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great-grandfather  had  been.  No  genera¬ 
tion-established  reputation  follows  the 
family.  Its  status  is  almost  wholly  de¬ 
termined  by  the  husband’s  achievement 
in  his  occupation.  He  cannot  gain  status 
simply  by  being  a  good  provider  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  He  is  expected  to 
advance,  to  “be  somebody”  and  provide 
the  necessary  symbols  of  success — a  car, 
a  color  TV  set,  a  better  neighborhood  for 
his  family  to  live  in.  What  he  does  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  his  waking  hours  is  almost 
unknown  to  his  family,  for  in  addition  to 
working  long  hours  to  get  ahead,  he  must 
often  spend  a  good  part  of  his  day  com¬ 
muting.  The  more  ambitiously  he  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  goals  of  his  culture,  the 
more  apt  he  is  to  become  detached  from 
his  family  responsibilities.  Even  if  the 
status  of  women  had  not  changed,  the 
husband  could  not  realistically  be  the 
head  of  his  household. 

Recreation  and  education  (including 
religious  education)  are  provided  by 
someone  else.  The  children  of  the  family 
are  no  longer  an  economic  asset.  The 
traditional  roles  of  husband  and  wife  are 
no  longer  distinct,  and  each  family  must 
find  its  own  balance.  The  wife  no  longer 
has  a  clear-cut  role.  The  demand  for  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  has  taken  millions  of 
mothers  into  industry.  At  the  same  time 
her  role  as  mother  and  housewife  has 
been  devalued — it  is  of  low  status.  Often 
from  her  employment  she  may  earn  as 
much  or  more  than  her  husband.  The 
mores  of  the  community,  its  patterns  of 
sexual  conduct,  its  standards  and  values 
are  not  so  clear  or  so  socially  enforced 
as  they  once  were.  In  essence,  the  family 
is  alone,  isolated,  separated  from  rela¬ 
tives  or  those  to  whom  it  would  be  natural 
to  turn  for  counsel.  It  must  in  large  part 
make  its  own  choices,  vote  its  own  de¬ 
cisions,  establish  its  own  values. 

The  strength  of  today’s  family  is  not 
derived  from  its  being  a  vital  economic 
unit,  not  from  the  number  of  persons 
having  an  investment  in  it.  Its  success, 
its  strength  stems  rather  from  the  de¬ 


termination  of  two  people  to  find  satis¬ 
faction  and  fulfillment  in  their  own  com¬ 
panionship  and  in  the  nurture  of  their 
children. 

It  is  a  family  that  is  ideally  suited  to 
modern,  industrial  democratic  life.  It  is 
mobile,  it  builds  its  strength  within  it¬ 
self.  It  is  not  authoritartian.  Its  members, 
including  its  children,  usually  have  a 
democratic  part  in  making  its  necessary 
choices  and  decisions.  It  considers  one 
of  its  main  responsibilities  to  be  the 
attainment  of  happiness,  enabling  its 
children  to  develop  their  capacities  and 
their  personalities  to  the  fullest. 

There  are  many  indications  that  a 
stronger  family  is  developing  and  that 
there  has  been  no  loss  of  faith  in  mar¬ 
riage.  One  indication  is  the  increased 
number  of  children  in  young  middle-class 
families.  Another  is  the  intense  inter¬ 
community  life  developing  in  the  new' 
suburb.  The  lowering  age  at  which  people 
are  marrying  today  is  also  indicative. 
Too,  it  is  significant  that  although  w’e 
have  a  very  high  divorce  rate,  almost  all 
who  divorce  marry  again,  and  the  rate 
of  success  for  second  marriages  is  quite 
high.  The  fact  is  that  never  before  in  our 
country’s  history  has  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  population  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  living  together. 

While  the  family  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  change  by  industrialization,  it 
has  also  benefited  enormously.  It  has 
made  great  gains  in  its  health,  its  use  of 
leisure  time,  its  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  it.  Its  educational  opportunities 
are  greater,  it  enjoys  the  products  of 
electronic,  chemical  and  other  industrial 
research. 

Society  has  not  been  static;  it  has  not 
been  oblivious  to  the  changes  in  our 
economy  or  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
family.  Some  of  the  elements  of  support 
which  disappeared  with  the  extended  kin¬ 
ship-family  have  been  replaced  at  least 
in  part.  We  do  have  a  steadily  improving 
social  security  system  which  includes 
unemployment  insurance,  OASI  and  ADC. 
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We  have  a  growing  network  of  private 
and  public  social  services.  Laws  have 
been  passed  to  protect  women  in  indus¬ 
try.  Renewed  vigor  in  our  church  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  creation  of  new  social 
units — parent-teacher  associations,  do-it- 
yourself  clubs,  adult  education  programs 
— all  play  a  new  important  part  in  family 
life.  Labor  unions  have  done  much  to 
provide  status  and  a  sense  of  dignity  for 
the  employee,  even  though  his  job  may 
not  provide  the  same  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  a  craftsman  enjoyed.  Industry 
is  giving  major  attention  to  human 
engineering. 

But  too  much  of  what  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  is  token  only.  The  level  of  support 
provided  to  dependent  children  in  ADC 
families  is  a  mockery  in  most  parts  of 
the  nation.  No  family  dependent  upon  it 
can  live  in  dignity  and  self-respect;  the 
very  level  of  subsistence  provided  is 
practically  a  guarantee  of  family  break¬ 
down.  The  current  recession  is  already 
pointing  up  the  inadequacies  of  our  safe¬ 
guards  around  unemployment.  We  have 
only  begun  to  study  and  plan  for  those 
family  members  who  have  become  the 
most  isolated,  the  most  left-without-func- 
tion  —  the  “stranded  aged.” 

Understanding  Social  Services 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to 
strengthening  today’s  family  is  the  con¬ 
fused  notion  that  still  exists  concerning 
charity  and  social  services.  Basic  social 
services  are  not  charities;  they  are  public 
utilities.  With  the  advent  of  industrializa¬ 
tion,  including  the  development  of  the 
large  commercial  farm,  the  extended  kin¬ 
ship-family  had  to  be  broken  up.  That 
family  did  have  much  of  its  social  security 
system  built  in.  For  society  to  replace 
what  it  took  away  is  as  much  or  more  in 
society’s  interest  as  it  is  in  the  individual 
family’s.  For  example,  day  care  and 
homemaker  services  cannot  be  regarded 
as  palliatives  to  relieve  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  to  be  provided  solely  through 
efforts  of  private  philanthropy.  These  are 


essential  public  services  which  are  as 
much  needed  to  protect  the  health  of 
children  and  families  as  is  pure  water. 
We  still  are  a  long  way  from  facing 
clearly  the  implication  of  social  change. 
Seven  million  mothers  are  employed  in 
industry,  2.5  million  with  children  under 
six  years  of  age.  Whether  this  is  good 
or  bad  in  terms  of  child  development, 
the  trend  exists.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
reversed  unless  we  as  a  people  develop 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  a  sustained  mother-child  relationship, 
particularly  for  the  young  child. 

Women  work  for  many  reasons.  They 
work  for  status,  to  gain  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  to  obtain  the  luxuries  that  have  be¬ 
come  necessities  in  so  many  communities 
—  and  millions  work  to  enable  their 
families  to  survive.  When  we  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  substitute  care  for  children, 
we  are  promoting  the  breakdown  of  a 
certain  number  of  families  because  of  the 
resultant  stresses  and  strains.  Also,  m- 
dustry  and  business  have  done  little  to 
develop  flexible  working  hours  that 
recognize  the  mother’s  family  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

We  have  not  begun  to  wake  up  to  the 
implications  of  fifteen  million  families 
moving  each  year.  Neighborhood  busi¬ 
ness  associations  have  provided  the 
“Welcome  Wagon,”  but  the  community 
itself  has  organized  few  counterparts  to 
enable  the  new  family  to  obtain  the 
security  of  quickly  becoming  an  active 
participant  in  community  life.  Neighbor¬ 
hood  community  organization  is  almost 
nonexistent.  Where  it  does  exist,  it  is 
because  of  the  imagination  of  individual 
families  themselves,  not  because  those  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  social  workers  or 
community  organizers  have  provided  the 
leadership  so  sorely  needed.  Readily 
available  services  are  needed  to  provide 
counsel  for  the  family  in  the  difficult  and 
inevitable  problems  of  adjustment.  Family 
agencies  and  child  guidance  clinics  are 
again  not  a  charitable  luxury;  they  are 
essential  public  services,  the  necessity  for 
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which  has  been  created  by  the  same 
forces  that  have  made  our  economy  so 
strong. 

Fundamental  to  the  strength  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  family  is  a  sense  of  emotional 
security,  of  worth  and  dignity.  Whatever 
destroys  a  child’s  confidence  in  society’s 
regard  for  him,  within  the  family  or 
within  the  community,  destroys  tomor¬ 
row’s  family.  For  unless  children  receive 
the  emotional  nurture  they  require  as 
children,  they  have  nothing  to  give  to 
their  own  children  when  they  become 
parents. 

Somehow  we  must  convey  more  clearly 
to  the  public  what  the  isolation  of  the 
American  family  means,  particularly  to 
the  family  that  is  in  trouble — the  terrible 
feeling  of  being  alone,  of  hopelessness 
when  society  does  not  seem  to  care.  When 
we  fail  to  provide  a  public  assistance 
budget  adequate  for  decent  existence, 
when  we  ignore  the  slums  that  still  blight 
most  of  our  cities,  when  we  regard  the 
Negro,  the  Spanish-American,  the  Puerto 
Rican,  the  Indian,  the  migrant  worker 
as  third-class  citizens,  when  we  point 
“alien”  at  new  families  through  residence 
laws  that  deny  them  access  to  our  com¬ 
munity  resources  —  each  time  we  invite 
family  breakdown.  Not  just  today’s 
family,  but  tomorrow’s. 

Unfortunately  there  are  still  many 
among  use  who  would  like  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  changed,  who  seem  to  think 
that  if  we  just  refuse  to  coddle  the  errant 
family  by  denying  decent  standards  of 
public  assistance,  or  by  getting  tough 
with  the  juvenile  delinquent  and  throw¬ 
ing  him  in  jail,  somehow  we  will  force 
the  family  to  recapture  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  traditional  American  family.  As 
we  continue  to  blind  ourselves  to  change, 
we  blind  children  to  what  democracy  is, 
what  we  want  for  and  from  them. 

There  has  been  much  public  discussion 
of  the  need  for  research  on  the  causes  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  illegitimacy. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  many  of  the 
contributory  causes.  What  is  required  is 
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research  on  why  society  is  so  uncon¬ 
scionably  slow  in  removing  them  and 
why  our  professions,  including  social 
work,  lag  in  leadership. 

There  are  no  panaceas  for  what  our 
society  must  accomplish  to  strengthen 
the  family.  We  cannot  ignore  the  im¬ 
mense  complexities  of  both  the  social 
forces  within  our  society  and  human 
personality;  there  is  no  easy  way.  We 
must  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  family  breakdown.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  treatment  and  cure,  help 
to  those  for  whom  prevention  is  too  late. 

But  most  of  all,  as  a  society  we  must 
strive  to  find  our  way,  the  reason  for 
our  existence.  The  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  Darwinian  Revolution  and  the 
Freudian  Revolution  have  all  blurred 
and  obscured  for  many  what  that  purpose 
is.  The  family’s  roots  are  no  longer  in 
the  soil,  and  neither  is  its  God  so  firmly 
fixed  in  His  firmament.  And  a  family  that 
does  not  know  its  purpose  for  being,  an 
adolescent  who  cannot  determine  what  he 
is  expected  to  become,  a  nation  that  does 
not  always  seem  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  Robert  Taft  and  a  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy  needs  to  find  much  more  than 
the  best  way  to  provide  unemployment 
insurance. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  today’s 
family  is  a  family  in  transition.  It  is  con¬ 
fused,  but  it  has  vitality.  It  is  searching, 
but  it  has  faith.  It  is  often  battered  and 
broken,  but  it  is  not  afraid.  It  is  having 
to  find  new  values  and  new  purpose, 
function  and  form,  but  it  is  not  paralyzed 
while  it  does  so.  It  is  a  family  that  has 
responded  to  the  demands  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  culture  and  has  given  up  tradition 
and  security  in  pursuit  of  a  better  life 
for  its  members.  But  it  is  still  often 
unmercifully  isolated  and  exposed.  Its 
protection  and  defense  are  as  vital,  if 
not  more  so,  to  our  country’s  security  as 
is  the  defense  of  the  free  world  against 
the  atom  bomb.  Let  us  take  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  it  gets  it. 
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In  connection  with  every  program  in 
any  field,  evaluation  is  desirable.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  in  such  areas  as 
social  welfare  and  rehabilitation,  in  which 
such  great  and  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  also 
especially  helpful  in  cases  where  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  somewhat  different  from  most  of 
the  work  being  carried  on  by  an  agency. 
The  scholarship  program  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  case  in 
point;  it  is  one  of  the  few  direct  services 
which  the  Foundation  renders. 

The  Foundation  has  been  awarding 
general  scholarships  to  blind  persons 
since  1925.  A  study  of  those  persons  who 
have  received  grants  during  these  past 
thirty-three  years  affords  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  after-school  life 
of  blind  college  graduates,  and  supplies 
suggestions  for  ways  in  which  the  scholar¬ 
ship  program  might  be  improved. 

An  interesting  story  began  to  unfold 
when  this  program  was  started.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  then  director  of  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Foundation,  had  had  a  hard 
struggle  working  his  way  through  college 
and  had  been  enabled  to  continue  his 
graduate  work  by  means  of  a  scholarship. 
He  wished  to  extend  such  an  opportunity 
to  other  ambitious  blind  youths  and  this 
wish  was  shared  by  M.  C.  Migel,  then 
president  of  the  AFB  board  of  trustees. 

In  1925,  with  the  assistance  of  Felix 
Warburg,  Charles  W.  Brown,  readers  of 
the  Christian  Herald,  and  others,  the  first 
five  scholarships,  of  $250  each,  were 
awarded.  Since  then  the  program  not 

Dr.  Potts,  who  retired  from  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  end  of 
1958,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  scholarship 
program  for  a  number  of  years. 


only  has  been  continued  but  has  been 
expanded — to  eight  scholarships  in  1926, 
and  to  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  since 
1928.  In  1944  the  amount  of  the  grants 
was  increased  to  $300  each,  in  1956  to 
$500,  and  in  1958  to  $800.  In  all,  280 
students  from  forty-six  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Brazil  have  been 
benefited  by  these  awards  (one  each  from 
the  last  four  named  countries).  From  the 
beginning  it  bas  been  customary  to  re¬ 
new  tbe  scholarships  of  students  who 
maintained  a  good  record,  until  they  were 
graduated  from  college  or  attained  their 
objective.  A  total  of  586  scholarship 
grants  have  been  made. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  competition  for 
the  awards,  and  the  requirements  for  ap¬ 
plication,  have  been  systematized  and  be¬ 
come  more  fixed.  Originally  the  awards 
were  “for  professional,  vocational,  or 
definitely  prevocational  study.”  At  one 
time  there  was  some  discussion  of  the 
“possibility  of  limiting  the  scholarship 
awards  to  those  who  had  completed  the 
prerequisite  general  education.”  It  was 
decided  that  this  would  work  a  hardship 
on  many  promising  students  who  might 
need  scholarship  aid.  However,  it  soon 
became  customary,  and  later  a  regulation, 
not  to  give  scholarships  to  students  until 
they  had  finished  at  least  two  years  of 
college  work,  or  had  completed  “the  gen¬ 
eral  educational  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  technical  or  professional 
schools  of  their  choice.”  This  was  partly 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  have  more  evidence  of  the 
students’  ability  to  pursue  college  work, 
and  partly  so  that  they  might  see  what 
state  and  family  resources  could  be  mus- 
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tered.  Recently  grants  have  been  limited 
to  students  who  are  college  graduates  or 
who  are  attending  professional  schools. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Barden- 
LaFollette  Act,  it  was  realized  that  “stu¬ 
dents  ready  for  professional  or  vocational 
training  should  be  able  to  secure  financial 
assistance  from  the  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies.”  Consequently,  although  Foundation 
scholarships  were  still  available  to  any 
blind  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  awards  were  limited  to  those 
who  could  not  obtain  adequate  help  from 
rehabilitation  or  other  public  funds  in 
their  respective  states. 

From  the  beginning,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  criteria  for  the  awards  was  the  “prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  vocational  objective”  of 
the  student.  Of  course,  with  different 
backgrounds  of  experience,  both  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  with  blind  persons,  the  several 
members  of  the  committee  have  favored 
certain  vocations  and  questioned  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  others.  Also,  there  have  been 
some  shifts  of  emphasis  with  the  passage 
of  time.  For  a  number  of  years  the  study 
of  osteopathy  was  favored  because  of  the 
large  number  of  blind  persons  who  were 
successful  in  that  profession.  But  the 
American  Medical  Association  closed  the 
doors  of  the  colleges  of  osteopathy,  one 
by  one,  to  blind  persons,  and  they  had  to 
find  other  opportunities.  With  the  stimu¬ 
lus  given  to  social  welfare  work  by  the 
federal  government,  many  positions,  such 
as  home  teaching  and  social  casework, 
have  been  created,  and  these  have  been 
among  the  most  promising  professions 
for  blind  persons  for  the  past  several 
!  years.  In  1944,  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
I  four  students  who  received  scholarships 
or  grants-in-aid  were  preparing  for  social 
work  or  home  teaching. 

I  From  the  very  beginning,  in  addition 
'  to  the  regular  scholarships,  special  grants- 
‘  in-aid  have  been  made  to  meet  emergency 
r  needs  of  other  blind  students  and  to  enable 
I  some  persons  to  attend  summer  schools, 
t  In  1951  the  program  was  extended  tr 
f  provide  special  scholarships  for  the  sure 


mer  sessions  for  teachers  and  workers 
with  the  blind  and  for  teachers  of  deaf- 
blind  children.  These  have  continued; 
most  of  them  are  awarded  to  seeing 
persons. 

Another  scholarship  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  also.  The  Helen  Keller  Scholarship 
for  outstanding  deaf-blind  students,  of 
$1,000  per  year,  was  first  awarded  to 
Robert  Smithdas,  who  entered  St.  John’s 
University  in  1946  and  was  graduated 
cum  laude  in  1950.  He  continued  with 
graduate  work  and  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  master’s  degree  in  1953. 
The  grant  was  next  awarded  to  Richard 
Kinney,  and  it  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  college  course  which  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  deafness.  He  held  it  for  two  and 
one  half  years  and  finished  the  require¬ 
ments  for  his  B.A.  degree  at  Mount  Union 
College  in  January  1954,  graduating  as 
valedictorian,  summa  cum  laude,  with  one 
of  the  highest  averages  ever  attained  in 
the  history  of  this  college.  In  February 
1955  the  grant  was  given  to  Miss  Jackie 
Coker,  of  California,  to  enable  her  to 
attend  the  College  of  the  Pacific.  She  has 
been  doing  excellent  work,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  it.  This  past  year  an 
additional  grant  was  made  to  John 
Boyer,  who  made  the  highest  known 
average  ever  attained  by  a  blind  student 
in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  He  is 
studying  engineering  at  St.  Thomas  Col¬ 
lege,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Breakdown  of  Students 

Of  the  247  students  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  program,  128  were 
young  men  and  119  were  young  women. 
The  former  averaged  25.1  years  in  age 
and  the  latter  24.6.  Recently,  preference 
has  been  given  more  and  more  to  ad¬ 
vanced  and  graduate  students.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  seems  strange  that  the  average 
age  has  not  increased.  This  may  indicate 
better  foundational  preparation  at  lower 
grade  levels,  or  that  the  program  is  at¬ 
tracting  the  younger,  brighter  students. 

During  the  history  of  this  program  the 
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largest  numi>er  of  students,  106,  enrolled 
in  liberal  arts  courses,  selecting  seventeen 
different  major  fields  of  concentration. 
I'hese  students  in  most  instances  chose 
teaching  as  their  vocational  objective.  The 
held  of  music  attracted  thirty-one  during 
the  |>eriod.  Students  interested  in  music 
as  a  profession  are  encouraged  to  study 
at  an  accredited  college  or  university 
such  courses  as  will  lead  to  a  degree  or 
certificate. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program 
until  1047,  when  the  last  college  of  oste¬ 
opathy  was  closed  to  blind  students, 
twenty  of  the  young  men  receiving  schol¬ 
arships,  and  one  young  woman,  attended 
accredited  schools  of  osteopathy.  Twenty 
of  the  osteopathy  graduates  have  reported 
successful  practice. 

1  he  first  law  students  were  accepted  in 
the  program  in  lOdff.  Of  the  seventeen 
who  have  studied  law,  ten  have  graduated 
from  law  schools  and  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  three  have  completed  their  course 
work  recently  and  are  awaiting  a  license 
to  practice,  and  three  are  students  at  the 
present  time.  Five  of  these  men  report 
successful  private  practice  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  judicial  appt>intments.  Others  have 
transferred  their  interest  to  the  teaching 
of  government,  administrative  work  and 
the  ministry. 

Fighty-one  scholarship  holders  have 
chosen  some  phase  of  social  work  as  their 
vocational  objective.  I'his  has  been  a 
rather  consistently  promising  field  for 
blind  students  throughout  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod,  as  chances  for  employment  are  rela¬ 
tively  good. 

I'he  280  students  who  have  received 
AFB  scholarships  have  bet'ii  enrolled  in 
eighty-three  accredited  lil>eral  arts  col¬ 
leges  and  universities;  thirty-one  schools 
of  social  work;  fifteen  schools  of  law; 
eight  schools  of  music;  eight  schools  of 
theology ;  three  foreign  schools;  three 
schools  for  the  blind;  two  schools  of  oste¬ 
opathy;  a  business  college;  a  professional 
school  of  journalism;  a  school  of  speech; 
a  school  of  chiropractic;  a  school  of  physi¬ 


cal  therapy;  and  a  school  of  agriculture. 
Twenty-five  of  the  scholarship  recipients 
have  received  training  for  home  teaching 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  BliniL 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  AFB  schol¬ 
ars  to  have  studied  in  any  one  school. 

Many  of  those  who  received  scholar¬ 
ships  have  had  further  training  since 
their  original  period  of  study.  Enrollment 
in  some  formal  course  was  reported  by 
1 19,  and  the  earning  of  extra  degrees  by 
thirty-nine.  Of  the  number  taking  addi¬ 
tional  work,  sixty-seven  reported  study  in 
the  same  area  as  that  in  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  AFB  assistance;  thirty-nine  listed 
work  in  related  areas;  and  only  thirteen 
had  switched  to  unrelated  areas.  Infor¬ 
mation  received  from  questionnaires  sent 
to  247  scholarship  recipients  shows  211  to 
have  found  employment  identical  with  or 
closely  related  to  their  original  area  of 
study. 

Employment  Status 

Two  hundred  twelve  of  the  scholarship 
recipients  report  present  employment  (in¬ 
cluding  homemaking),  listing  sixty-six 
job  titles  and  descriptions  ranging  from 
highly  professional  positions  and  private 
business  to  unskilled  labor.  In  addition 
to  their  regular  work,  many  former  schol¬ 
arship  students  hold  part-time  or  side-line 
jobs  in  order  to  obtain  extra  income.  The 
largest  number,  sixty -five,  report  being 
engaged  in  some  teaching  field. 

Ninety-seven  scholars  have  gone  into 
some  kind  of  work  with  blind  people,  but 
only  four  of  these  are  in  industrial  work¬ 
shops.  A  much  larger  number  have  been 
able  to  find  employment  in  areas  not 
specifically  concerned  with  work  for  blind 
persons.  Ninety-four  are  employed  by 
state  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
thirty-five  are  self-employed. 

Many  formerly-employed  scholarship 
recipients  returned  to  previous  jobs  on 
higher  or  comparable  levels.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  returned  to  work  on 
an  unskilled  level,  showing  no  job  im¬ 
provement  as  a  result  of  the  additional 
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training.  Some  felt  that  they  had  brought 
a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  old 
job  they  held.  Several  reported  construc¬ 
tive  volunteer  work  through  which  they 
had  been  able  to  render  service  and  from 
which  they  had  received  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction. 

Only  four  former  scholarship  holders 
stated  that  they  were  unable  to  find  em¬ 
ployment.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
four  had  failed  to  complete  the  work 
which  they  had  originally  attempted  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  period.  Reasons  for  leaving 
school  given  by  these  persons  at  that  time 
mainly  involved  personal  adjustment 
problems  and  poor  relationships  with 
school  or  agency  advisors.  Similar  reasons 
given  by  them  in  later  statements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  unemployment  point  up  a 
correlation  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Because  scholarship  recipients  have 
been  selected  partially  upon  the  basis  of 
past  achievement  and  future  promise,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  many  of  them 
would  attain  notable  success.  Although 
the  available  data  in  regard  to  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  incomplete,  it  is  known  that  nu¬ 
merous  honors  have  been  conferred  upon 
different  students.  At  least  fifteen  have 
been  graduated  cum  laude  or  with  dis¬ 
tinction;  three  others  magna  cum  laude; 
and  twelve  summa  cum  laude  or  the 
equivalent.  Considering  the  fact  that  so 
many  have  been  graduate  students  or 
have  attended  schools  which  do  not  give 
comparable  grades  for  school  work,  this 
is  quite  remarkable. 

School  records  do  not  usually  mention 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  but  we  know 
that  at  least  seventeen  have  received  this 
honor.  There  would  be  many  others  if  all 
of  the  colleges  and  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  universities  had  Phi  Beta 
kappa  chapters  or  elected  students  to 
such  membership.  Many  professional 
schools  have  their  own  honorary  societies, 
which  correspond  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
a  number  of  the  scholars  have  bet*n 
elected  to  these. 


Practically  all  of  the  scholarship  re¬ 
cipients  have  received  other  scholarships, 
so  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  these. 
However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  re¬ 
ceived  the  Tew  Award  at  Yale,  another 
the  Leopold  Schepp  Scholarship,  a  third 
the  Root-Tilden  Scholarship  (amounting 
to  $6,600  for  three  years’  schooling),  an¬ 
other  a  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  and  later 
the  Johnson  Scholarship,  a  fifth  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship  (following  graduation 
from  college),  and  a  sixth  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship.  Some  of  these  awards  are 
given  only  to  the  person  ranking  highest 
in  his  class  or  in  the  entire  school. 

Some  Accomplishments 
of  the  Program 

Since  this  project  has  been  carried  on 
with  comparatively  few  changes  during 
almost  the  entire  life  of  the  Foundation, 
it  is  especially  interesting  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  some  of  its  accomplishments.  It 
has  helped  to  equalize  the  opportunity  of 
280  blind  persons  to  complete  a  college 
or  professional  course.  The  grants  have 
been  small  but  they  have  supplemented 
other  sources  of  assistance  sufficiently  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  students  to 
reach  their  immediate  goals.  The  fact  that 
there  was  someone  to  whom  they  could 
turn  for  a  little  additional  money  without 
too  much  red  tape  to  untangle  in  order  to 
receive  it  has  given  them  great  encour¬ 
agement  as  well  as  assistance. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  endeavoring  to  do  much  more 
than  enable  a  few  individuals  to  graduate 
from  college.  It  is  desired  that  young 
blind  people  feel  that  someone  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  them,  that  someone  is  ready  to 
help  them  make  the  most  of  their  abilities, 
and  to  develop  their  capacity  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  order  that  we  may  have  interesleil 
and  able  workers  for  the  future.  Much  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
work  with  blind  people  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  and  directed  by  blind  leaders,  and 
we  wish  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  provide 
leaders  for  the  future. 
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In  thkse  days  of  the  building  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  highways,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  every  country 
touched  by  the  automobile,  people  who 
travel  to  Europe  are  almost  always  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  road  building  of  the 
Komans,  and  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  such  fine  highway  con¬ 
struction  was  lost  frt)m  the  time  of  Rome 
until  more  recent  centuries.  Of  real  in¬ 
terest,  then,  to  readers  of  the  I\etv  Outlook 
would  he  the  story  of  the  man  credited 
in  England,  at  least,  with  the  building 
of  the  first  of  the  well-based  and  modern 
highw  ays,  for  ( unusual  as  it  may  seem ) 
he  was  a  practically  uneducated  blind 
man. 

Ibis  remarkable  man  was  John  Met¬ 
calf,  who  became  better  known  as  Blind 
jack  of  knaresborough.  Born  in  1717,  he 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  six  from  small¬ 
pox,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  have  such 
a  many-faceted  career  as  might  seem 
impossible,  were  the  e\ents  of  his  life 
not  well  known. 


This  is  another  in  a  series  of  sketches  of 
notable  blind  persons  of  the  past,  by  the  librarian 
at  the  Ferkins  School  for  the  Blind,  W atertown, 
Massachusetts. 


As  a  boy,  he  learned  to  ride  horses  | 
owned  by  his  father  and  trained  himself 
to  be  guided  by  the  sounds  of  the  country¬ 
side;  later,  putting  this  knack  to  good 
use,  he  won  a  famous  race  through  the 
ruse  of  having  friends  ring  bells  at  every 
turn  in  the  circular  course,  thus  guiding 
him  to  victory.  He  was  also  an  expert 
swimmer  and  diver. 

He  early  learned  to  play  the  violin  and 
found  occupation  in  local  taverns  playing 
for  dances,  and  from  there  he  went  on  to 
a  professional  job  at  the  resort  town 
of  Harrogate.  There,  with  remarkable 
ability  as  a  musician,  he  prospered,  and 
spent  his  money  in  cockfighting,  bowling, 
and  owning  and  running  a  thoroughbred 
horse.  Tiring  of  this,  and  with  the  money 
earned  from  his  music,  he  returned  to 
his  home  town  and  established  a  livery 
stable  and  general  transportation  system, 
d'his  acquainted  him  with  the  need  for 
good  roads,  but  his  interest  in  this  kind 
of  occupation  did  tiot  last  long.  He 
engaged  at  various  times  in  storekeeping 
and  other  trades,  and  at  one  point  in  his 
life  he  became  very  much  involved  in 
military  excursions  into  Scotland,  enlist¬ 
ing  troops  through  the  aid  of  his  musk 
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and  winning  ways.  The  stories  of  his 
narrow  escapes  (not  to  say  escapades) 
make  fiction  seem  pale,  for  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  always  came  out  on  top 
through  his  quick  wits. 

At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  having  settled 
down  somewhat,  and  there  being  govern¬ 
mental  offers  out  for  reconstruction  of 
the  Harrogate  turnpike,  he  undertook  to 
subcontract  for  building  a  three-mile 
strip.  His  success  in  this  was  such  that 
it  led  to  his  really  major  career,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  for  thirty  years  until  he 
was  nearly  eighty.  In  spite  of  his  lack  of 
sight,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
ability  to  solve  engineering  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  building  roads  through 
swamps,  designing  bridges,  and  a  number 
of  technical  problems  which  would  bother 
many  sighted  people.  Articles  written 
about  him  at  least  one  hundred  years  ago 
confirm  him  as  the  premier  road  engineer 
whose  constructions  “are  still  unsur¬ 
passed.”  To  build  his  roads,  he  often 
utilized  the  material  in  the  old  Roman 
walls  and  roads  which  were  then  common 
throughout  the  North  of  England.  He 
was  constantly  thinking  up  ingenious 
solutions  to  minor  problems  and  was 
always  around  and  about  with  the  work¬ 
men  guided  by  his  staff,  which  was  not 
only  his  trademark  but  his  engineering 
instrument. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  sketch  to 
more  than  hint  at  his  many  interests.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  what  we  would 
now  call  an  extrovert,  a  man  of  extreme 
native  intelligence,  a  born  gambler  who 
played  for  the  highest  of  stakes  in  life 
or  in  the  game,  and  who  had,  according 
to  all  accounts,  a  history  of  “amatory 
adventures  which  were  worthy  of  his 
'""enuity.” 

He  was,  in  short,  a  “whole  man”  who 
looked  on  his  blindness  in  terms  which 
today  would  be  named  “an  inconven¬ 
ience”;  who  took  life  as  it  came  and 
turned  every  opportunity  to  profit.  But 
pleasure  was  ever  a  pursuit,  and  from 
boyhood  deviltry  (which  he  has  detailed 
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in  his  autobiography)  to  the  adult  en¬ 
joyment  of  wine,  women,  and  song — to 
everything,  he  gave  himself  completely. 

Our  illustration  shows  him  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  with  his  familiar  staff, 
at  a  time  when  he  yet  had  years  of  retire¬ 
ment  before  him.  as  he  lived  with  full 
enjoyment  of  life  to  the  then  l  and  now) 
ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three,  dying  in 
1810. 

Social  Security 
Payments  Rise 

Increased  social  security  checks  to  more 
than  12.5  million  people  were  paid  be¬ 
ginning  in  January  of  this  year,  William 
L.  Mitchell,  commissioner  of  social  se¬ 
curity,  announced  recently. 

The  payments  for  January  amounted 
to  about  $50  million  more  than  those  for 
the  previous  month,  which  totalled  about 
$690  million.  They  were  the  first  to  in¬ 
clude  the  increased  benefit  amounts  for 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance  provided  by  the  1958  amendments 
to  the  social  security  law.  The  general 
increase  in  benefit  amounts  is  about  7 
jier  cent.  More  than  3(K).(X)0  disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents  are  receiv¬ 
ing  disability  insurance  payments. 

Prior  to  January,  monthly  payments  to 
a  retired  worker,  aged  sixty-five,  ranged 
from  $30  to  $108.50.  Starting  with 
January,  checks  to  workers  who  retired 
at  sixty-five  or  over  ranged  from  $33 
to  $116.  The  maximum  monthly  payment 
to  a  family,  which  was  $200  in  December, 
is  now  $2S1. 

About  seven  million  of  the  beneficiaries 
are  aged  retired  workers,  two  million  are 
wives  or  dejjendent  aged  husbands  of  re¬ 
tired  workers,  more  than  1.3  million  are 
widows,  dependent  widowers,  and  de¬ 
pendent  aged  parents  of  de<-eased  work¬ 
ers,  and  over  two  million  are  widowed 
mothers  and  minor  children. 
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Exchange  Conference  Held 
at  California  School 


Teachers  of  blind  children  in  public 
schools  attended  a  Thought  and  Practice 
Exchange  Conference  held  on  December 
5  and  6  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Special  Schools  and 
Services  and  the  Bureau  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  by  San  Francisco  State 
College. 

In  preparation  for  the  conference, 
meetings  were  held  by  an  Arrangements 
Committee,  on  which  the  three  sponsor¬ 
ing  agencies,  as  well  as  supervisors  and 
teachers  from  public  schools  in  Berkeley 
and  in  neighboring  communities,  were 
represented. 

On  Friday,  December  5,  all  classes  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  were 
in  session,  and  public-school  teachers 
were  invited  to  observe  the  activities  of 
the  school  during  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  sessions.  The  whole  campus  and  all 
buildings  of  the  school  were  open  to  the 
visitors.  On  Saturday,  from  10  a.m.  to 
1  P.M.,  the  teachers  divided  into  “interest 
groups.”  The  following  groups  met: 
primary  (kindergarten  through  third 
grade) — thirty-eight  teachers  attending; 
intermediate  (fourth  through  sixth)  — 
twelve  teachers;  high  school  (seventh 
through  twelfth) — twenty  teachers;  non- 
academic  (crafts,  homemaking,  library 
science,  music,  physical  education,  typ¬ 
ing) — nineteen  teachers;  special  groups 
(multiply  handicapped,  mentally  retard¬ 
ed) — thirteen  teachers.  A  total  of  102 
teachers  attended  the  conference.  Among 
them  were  also  teachers  from  public 
schools  chosen  from  areas  of  interest 


other  than  special  education,  who  served 
as  resource  personnel  in  the  areas  of 
their  specialization.  Informal  discussions 
were  held  in  the  afternoon. 

The  meetings  were  highly  successful 
according  to  the  consensus  of  all  par¬ 
ticipants.  Teachers  from  public  schools 
found  that  they  learned  many  things  from 
the  residential  school  program,  and  those 
from  the  residential  school  gained  many 
good  ideas  which  were  successfully 
applied  in  public  school  programs  for 
the  blind. 

Dorothy  L.  Misbach,  consultant  in 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped  of 
the  Bureau  of  Special  Education,  com¬ 
mented:  “It  was  my  privilege  and  i 
pleasure  to  roam  from  one  group  to  an-  ' 
other  on  Saturday  morning,  sitting  in 
briefly  at  each  of  the  section  meetings. 
The  exchange  of  ideas  in  each  group 
seemed  sincere  and  in  many  instances 
spirited  as  thoughts  were  expressed  and 
questions  raised  about  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  The  California  School 
for  the  Blind  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
conducting  this  type  of  meeting  and  en¬ 
couraging  public-school  participation.” 

Mona  E.  Palmer,  supervising  teacher 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
said:  “Probably  the  most  important  out¬ 
come  of  these  meetings  was  the  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude  shown  by  all  who  are  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind.  We  feel  that  we  can 
increase  this  cooperation  through  becom¬ 
ing  better  acquainted  with  those  working 
in  all  phases  of  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Another  result  of  the  meetings  has 
been  an  exchange  of  materials  between 
the  groups  and  an  eagerness  to  work 
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together  on  things  that  would  be  useful 
to  both  groups.” 

As  a  result  of  this  most  favorable  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Thought  and  Practice 
Exchange  Conference,  preparations  for 
another  meeting  are  already  on  the  way, 
to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1959. 

—  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent 
California  School  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Rusk  Honored 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Re¬ 
habilitation,  in  New  York,  was  the  1958 
recipient  of  the  Physician’s  Award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped. 

The  award  was  presented  on  February 
16,  1959,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Health  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  It  is  given  annually  to  a 


physician  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  national  program  to 
widen  job  opportunity  for  physically 
impaired  workers. 

For  many  years.  Dr.  Rusk  has  been 
prominent  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
and  physical  medicine,  and  is  well  known 
in  the  held  of  work  for  the  blind.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at  New  York 
University — Bellevue  Medical  Center,  and 
has  practiced  internal  medicine. 

In  1957  he  received  a  Citation  for 
Meritorious  Service  from  the  President’s 
Committee.  During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army  Air  Force  and  originated 
and  directed  the  Air  Force’s  convalescent 
rehabilitation  training  program,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  He  is  currently  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Besides  the  A.B.  and  M.D.  degrees 
Dr.  Rusk  holds  nine  honorary  degrees. 
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^^Helpful  Hints 
in  Giving 

Undp:k  the  above  heading  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in 
a  leaflet  titled  “Tru-Facs,”  presents  good 
advice  to  potential  contributors  to  worth¬ 
while  organizations  and  warns  how  to 
check  unworthy  appeals.  Administrators 
of  worthy  agencies  serving  blind  people 
can  take  useful  cues  from  the  leaflet  in 
their  fund-raising  programs  by  observing 
the  principles  that  are  outlined  here  as 
marks  of  good  faith  in  solicitation. 

Fiilential  givers  are  warned  against 
l>eing  taken  in  hy  emotional  ap|)eal. 

I  he  Better  Business  Bureau  offers  its 
service  gratis  and  confidentially,  issuing 
requested  reports  about  solicitors  based 
on  facts  evaluated  in  terms  of  specific 
criteria: 

1.  The  meeting  of  a  recognized  need,  in 
compliance  with  law  and  public  regula¬ 
tions. 

2.  The  providing  of  an  active,  respon¬ 
sible  governing  hoard,  no  member  of 
which  receives  remuneration  from  the 
organization. 

3.  The  providing  of  a  qualified,  well- 
trained  and  capable  staff. 

4.  The  providing  of  sound  economic 
and  financial  controls,  including  a  con¬ 
trolled  budget,  an  accounting  system 
authenticated  by  an  annual  outside  audit, 
and  published  statements  of  activity  avail¬ 
able  to  contributors. 

5.  The  use  of  ethical  methods  of  fund¬ 
raising  and  publicity. 

Endorsements 

Sometimes  solicitors  may  request  in¬ 
dividuals  for  permission  to  use  their 
names  in  the  group’s  publicity  material  or 
on  its  letterhead,  instead  of  asking  for 
monetary  contributions.  Since  such  use 
of  a  name  in  effect  endorses  the  group  and 
its  g«)ods  and  methods,  the  reputable  or- 


to  Guide  You  I 

Wisely”  1 

ganization  will  welcome  the  individual’s 
checking  with  the  Bureau. 

Fraudulant  organizations  may  use  sudi 
methods  as  the  following  to  mask  their 
racket : 

1.  Telephone  appeals  for  funds  by  paid 
solicitors  who  are  not  members  of  the 
organization. 

2.  Entertainment  functions  from  which 
the  organization  receives  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  low  amount  of  the  gross  income. 

3.  Exploitation  of  clients  in  ways  that 
will  cause  embarrassment  or  humiliation, 
such  as  solicitation  by  children. 

4.  False  or  misleading  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  organization’s  finances,  pro¬ 
gram,  or  achievements. 

5.  Insufficient  information  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerning  expenditures,  program,  or 
achievement  of  goals. 

Mail  solicitations  from  distant  citie* 
are  often  suspect.  A  favorite  gimmick  of 
mail  solicitors  is  the  sending  of  unordered 
merchandise,  with  which  comes  a  request 
for  a  contribution  by  return  mail. 

Whether  or  not  the  organization  is 
worthy,  the  leaflet  states,  the  recipient 
of  unordered  merchandise  is  under  no 
obligation  to  return  or  pay  for  it.  After 
holding  the  item  for  a  reasonable  time, 
the  recipient  may  even  demand  storage 
charges  if  the  sender  calls  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  fund-raising 
project,  the  leaflet  continues,  public  serv¬ 
ice  organizations  must  usually  obtain  the 
approval  of  a  governing  committee.  If 
any  of  these  methods  are  used,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  that  the  organization  has 
not  properly  consulted  the  committee. 

The  potential  giver  is  cautioned  to  make 
sure  he  knows  exactly  where  his  gift  is 
going.  No  worthy  group  will  object  to 
the  giver’s  questioning. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


’ROUND  AND  ’ROUND  SHE  GOES 

Opportunity  presented  itself  not  long 
ago  to  do  some  reading.  I  mean,  of 
course,  some  reading  for  a  change  other 
than  that  required  hy  my  joh.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  along  with  a  case  of  bron¬ 
chitis,  which  the  doctor  said  could  be¬ 
come  pneumonia  if  I  insisted  upon  going 
to  work  too  soon ;  and  faced  with  several 
days  of  relative  idleness  I  decided  to  use 
the  confinement  for  recreational  reading. 

Rafael  Sabatini’s  The  Sea  Hawk  proved 
to  be  more  than  a  blood-and-thunder 
romance  which  provided  me  with  an 
escape;  Alexander  Scourby’s  reading  of 
it  to  me  via  the  talking  book  made  me 
ponder  for  a  time  about  the  miracle  of 
just  that — the  talking  book.  ’Round  and 
'round  she  goes,  and  where  she  stops  is 
strictly  up  to  me.  Mr.  Scourby  and  the 
other  readers  may  get  weary  in  the 
studios  on  occasion,  but  reincarnated  in 
the  form  of  an  LP  record,  ’round  and 
round  they  go  with  delightfully  tireless 
energy  and  style. 

As  a  result  of  both  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  with  the  talking  book 
as  an  aid  to  blind  persons.  I  often  have 
said  that  it  is  the  greatest  single  con¬ 
trivance  ever  conceived  and  produced  by 
society  other  than  braille.  If  you  question 
the  priority  of  braille,  rememl)er  that  it 
can  be  written  by  individuals,  the  talking 
book  cannot;  and  as  such  is  a  funda- 
tnental  tool  in  education.  Going  further, 
one  might  even  say  that  taken  together, 
provision  of  literature  in  these  forms  to 
the  blind  by  government  and  voluntary 
organizations  may  be  actually  the  only 
social  service  uniquely  meeting  a  prob¬ 
lem  peculiar  to  blindness.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  problem  to  be  met  is  obvious; 


blindness  closes  the  door  of  direct  access 
to  most  of  the  world’s  storehouse  of 
learning — words  and  pictures  in  printed 
form. 

Translation  of  the  original  printed 
page  into  raised  type  or  into  sound  re¬ 
cordings  represents  an  additional  step  in 
the  process  of  making  that  learning 
accessible.  The  necessity  for  this  addi¬ 
tional  step  presents  in  its  turn  complica¬ 
tions  of  time  and  money  for  production 
and  distribution.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons,  then,  why  the  talking  book 
service  may  be  assumed  to  promise  some¬ 
thing  less  than  perfection,  and  since  this 
is  inescapable  the  system  cannot  com¬ 
pletely  reopen  the  closed  door.  It  can 
and  does,  however,  make  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  —  a  fact  to  which  over  60,000 
blind  Americans  and  about  half  that 
many  in  other  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  will  testify. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  talking  hook  service 
was  in  about  1937.  I  was  in  college  then. 
The  reproducing  machine  was  a  bit 
bulky,  but  in  addition  to  its  high-grade 
sound  quality  on  the  voice  records,  it 
was  the  best  phonograph  on  the  campus 
for  playing  78-rpm  dance  music.  This 
task  it  performed  quite  easily  and  gen¬ 
erously — but  also  quite  illegally  and  un¬ 
wisely.  In  those  early  days  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  administrators  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  needles  played  on  dance 
records  soon  wore  to  a  sharpness  that 
quickly  damaged  the  more  sensitive  and 
very  expensive  talking  hook  dist's. 

In  those  early  years  the  selection  of 
hooks  and  materials  in  the  catalog  was 
quite  limited.  I'here  are  those  who  say 
the  total  collection  is  still  limited  today — 
and  by  the  rule  of  the  total  number  of 
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books  in  the  average  American  public 
library  this  is  a  true  statement.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  1937  I  marveled  at  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  material  available — 
and  in  1959  I  marvel  just  as  much. 

In  the  selection  of  books  to  be  recorded. 
Library  of  Congress  administrators  have 
never  been  able  to  please  everybody  all 
of  the  time,  a  circumstance  not  unknown 
in  other  activities  of  other  administrators 
dealing  with  the  public.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  them  for  adher¬ 
ing  rather  strictly  to  certain  basic  rules 
in  spite  of  occasional  criticisms.  They 
still  provide  the  blind  consumer  with 
unexpurgated,  uncensored  material.  They 
have  avoided  the  trap  of  trying  to  give 
the  blind  “what’s  best  for  them.”  They 
have  in  general  managed  to  be  down-to- 
earth  in  the  recognition  of  the  reading 
needs  of  this  particular  public,  and  have 
refused  to  be  swerved  from  attempting  to 
select  for  recording  those  materials  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  the  hest  use  of  public  funds 
to  serve  the  greatest  number. 

Cooperative  studies  are  now  under  way 
between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
determine  a  bit  more  exactly  just  what 
these  reading  needs  are.  As  that  area 
begins  to  receive  more  research  attention, 
so  does  the  perennial  problem  of  technical 
improvement  continue  to  receive  study. 

The  American  talking  book  program 
over  the  years  has  attempted  to  achieve 
a  high  quality  of  listenability  in  the 
fidelity  and  studio  technique  that  has 
been  put  on  the  record.  The  drive  for 
economy,  however,  sometimes  exerts  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  more  product  for  the  money  quanti¬ 
tatively  rather  than  qualitatively.  The 
continuing  use,  sporadic  and  organized, 
of  volunteers  and  office-dictating-type 
recording  apparatus  is  an  example.  In 
spite  of  the  best  technical  know-how,  it 
is  still  a  fact  that  most  of  the  embossed 
discs  produced  by  these  dedicated  and 
unselfish  folk  are  hardly  readable.  Appar¬ 
ent  economies  in  the  use  of  embossing 


media  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  superficial 
and  I  believe  rather  more  expensive  b 
the  long  run.  I  mean  no  criticism  of  tht 
advocates  of  embossing  —  rather,  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  record  itself,  which  has  in¬ 
herent  and  apparently  insurmountable 
barriers  to  consistent  tracking  and  long- 
wearing  qualities. 

Other  technical  efforts  toward  economy 
are  a  bit  more  promising.  During  that 
confinement  with  bronchitis  I  also  read 
another  book,  one  of  a  less  blood-and- 
thunder  nature  than  The  Sea  Hawk.  li 
was  San  Francisco  Bay  by  Harold  Gillian 
—  a  highly  interesting  book  of  docu¬ 
mentary  nature.  In  choosing  the  book 
however,  I  was  not  primarily  motivated 
by  any  special  interest  in  California; 
rather  it  was  to  give  a  field  test  of  my 
own  to  the  new  16-rpm  release  of  it.  At 
the  request  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
recently  recorded  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
both  33  and  16 — the  latter  being  less  than  j 
half  the  number  of  pressings.  ' 

This,  then,  is  one  user’s  reaction:  give 
us  more  16,  if  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  administrators.  Its  quality  of  listen- 
ability  was  every  bit  as  good  as  the  33. 
and  while  others  may  disagree  with  me. 

I  rather  enjoyed  the  hour-long  playing 
time  of  each  side. 

Technicians  of  the  Library,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Recording 
for  the  Blind  and  Columbia  Laboratories 
are  all  currently  pursuing  the  idea  of  a 
disc  that  would  turn  at  8  rpm.  If  intro¬ 
duced  into  usage,  it  would  have  many 
advantages  in  size  and  cost  —  and  prob¬ 
ably  encounter  as  many  obstacles  in  ac¬ 
ceptability.  However,  as  I  look  back  over 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  talking  book 
service  in  this  country,  I  should  like  to 
commend  all  those  who  have  had  a  hand 
in  its  development — especially  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  discs.  Tape  recordings 
are  fine  and  are  getting  better  all  the 
time,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  round 
record  will  still  serve  most  happily  that 
largest  number  for  quite  a  while  to  come. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“Attitudes  and  Opinions  of  Rehabilitation  Coun¬ 
selors  for  the  Blind  Toward  Blind  Adults,”  by 
Doral  N.  West.  Unpublished  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion,  1957.  University  of  Missouri. 

The  field  of  service  to  the  blind  has 
traditionally  been  hospitable  to  the  idea 
that  professionally  trained  blind  persons 
have  a  special  role  to  play  on  the  staff  of 
an  agency  for  the  blind.  Consequently, 
blind  social  workers  and  rehabilitation 
counselors  have  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
employment  in  agencies  serving  blind 
persons.  Although  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  in  agencies  serving  general  case¬ 
loads  are  expanding,  the  tendency  to 
associate  the  blind  professional  worker 
with  an  agency  for  the  blind  continues. 
For  example,  blind  students  in  schools  of 
social  work  are  often  assigned  one  or  two 
field-work  placements  in  agencies  which 
serve  blind  persons.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
find  field-work  placement  for  blind  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling  students  in  a  set¬ 
ting  which  allows  the  student  to  obtain 
experience  with  seeing  clients. 

This  tendency  seems  supported  by  fac¬ 
tors  which  extend  beyond  the  actual  avail¬ 
able  opportunities.  A  number  of  blind 
professional  workers  seek  and  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  specialized  services  to  the 
blind  not  only  because  of  the  paucity  of 
opportunities  elsewhere,  but  because  of 
an  attitudinal  structure  among  some  blind 
students  and  their  advisers  which  pre¬ 
disposes  them  to  focus  upon  opportunities 
in  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  attitudinal 
structure  suggests  that  an  agency  setting 
in  which  blind  persons  are  served  repre¬ 
sents  a  logical  climate  for  the  blind  job¬ 
seeker.  One  of  the  ideas  implicit  in  this 
viewpoint  is  that  an  agency  for  the  blind 
understands  blind  persons  and  may  be 
expected  to  make  whatever  job  adjust¬ 


ments  may  be  necessary  for  the  blind 
caseworker  or  counselor.  For  example,  it 
is  believed  that  the  specialized  agencies 
will  view  sympathetically  the  blind  work¬ 
er’s  probable  need  for  reading  and  addi¬ 
tional  secretarial  service.  Another  con¬ 
notation  of  this  attitude  appears  to  relate 
to  the  belief  that  blind  clients  will  not  be 
as  “traumatized”  by  a  contact  with  a 
blind  worker  as  seeing  clients  may  be. 

One  phase  of  this  complex  attitude 
which  has  been  observed  is  the  belief  that 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  desirable 
sources  of  employment  for  professional 
blind  persons  not  only  because  other  op¬ 
portunities  may  be  lacking  or  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  special  adjustments  will  be 
more  readily  made,  but  also  because  it  is 
thought  that  a  trained  blind  worker  has 
a  special  contribution  to  make.  This  pmint 
of  view  states,  among  other  things,  that 
given  equivalent  competence  and  personal 
qualifications,  the  blind  professional 
worker  has  something  “extra”  to  offer  in 
service  to  the  blind.  Somehow  associated 
with  his  blindness  are  unique  contribu¬ 
tions  that  a  blind  person  can  make  to 
professional  services  to  other  blind  per¬ 
sons.  This  special  contribution  has  often 
been  described  as  a  special  understanding 
and  insight  insofar  as  the  experience  of 
blindness  is  concerned.  In  some  quarters, 
it  is  believed  that  having  worked  with  his 
own  blindness  and  having  apparently 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  in  his  vo¬ 
cational  and  personal  adjustment,  the 
blind  professional  worker  has  emerged 
from  the  experience  richer  in  his  under¬ 
standings  of  blind  persons,  as  a  group. 

Currently,  those  who  accept  and  those 
who  reject  this  point  of  view  do  so  within 
a  framework  of  “logic,”  belief,  selective 
experience,  and  just  plain  hunch.  A  scien- 
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tific  study  of  this  alleged  special  contri¬ 
bution  is  not  yet  a  part  of  the  literature 
in  this  field.  The  evidence  that  is  available 
is  largely  anecdotal  and  philosophical. 
Consequently,  one  is  likely  to  find  a  di¬ 
versity  of  approaches  in  employment 
policies  in  agencies  for  the  blind.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  there  is  a  clear 
preference  for  qualified  blind  applicants. 
In  other  cases,  this  preference  does  not 
exist. 

Dr.  Doral  West’s  doctoral  thesis  does 
not  address  itself  directly  to  an  explo¬ 
ration  of  this  problem.  However,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  attitudes  of  blind  and  seeing 
rehabilitation  counselors  in  agencies  for 
the  blind  on  the  state  level,  he  provides 
some  data  which  may  shed  a  little  light 
on  the  periphery  of  this  issue.  At  least,  it 
tests  the  hypothesis  that  blind  counselors 
tend  to  bring  additional  knowledge  and 
more  favorable  attitudes  relating  to  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  work  situation.  If  a  special 
contribution  in  this  limited  context  can 
be  found  for  blind  professional  workers, 
the  door  may  be  opened  for  more  inclu¬ 
sive  investigations. 

THE  STUDY.  Dr.  West  constructed  four 
scales  relating  to  blind  persons.  'Fhese 
four  scales  covered  the  general  areas  of: 

1  )  Sjjecial  privileges;  2)  Independence 
or  adequacy;  3)  Morale;  and  4 1  Psycho¬ 
logical  characteristics. 

On  each  item  of  the  scales,  subjects 
were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  strongly 
agree,  agree,  mildly  agree,  mildly  dis¬ 
agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree.  In 
understanding  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  scales,  it  may  be  helpful  to  report 
random  items  from  each  of  the  four 
scales. 

Under  Special  Frivilef'es,  subjects  were 
asked  to  indicate  their  degree  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  on  such  matters  as: 
“Federal  income  tax  laws  should  be  the 
same  for  us  as  for  everyone  else”; 
“Products  that  we  make  should  compete 
for  sale  like  all  others”;  “We  should  re¬ 
ceive  pensions.” 


Items  appearing  under  Independent 
and  Adequacy  included:  “Is  capable  •( 
earning  a  living”;  “Needs  help  in  rearn^ 
children”;  “Has  a  variety  of  friends.” 

The  morale  items  were  typified  by  sud 
comments  as:  “It  often  seems  that  thingi 
are  not  worth  the  effort” ;  “There  are  lots 
of  people  worse  off  than  I  am” ;  “It’s  east 
to  be  bappy.” 

Finally,  the  items  under  Psychologici 
Characteristics  included:  “Is  quite  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  feelings  of  others”;  “Is  lackiii* 
in  initiative”;  “Has  feelings  of  guik 
about  things  done  in  the  past.” 

Each  subject  was  asked  to  make  ratings 
on  each  of  the  four  scales  four  separate 
times.  Each  of  these  ratings  was  based 
upon  a  different  set  of  conditions.  For 
example,  the  instructions  for  the  first 
rating  were  as  follows: 

“You  are  to  predict  for  each  item  tht 
response  which  you  think  best  represents 
how  the  ‘usual’  totally  blind  adult 
feels.  Do  not  think  of  a  particular  person 
— try  to  represent  the  ‘usual.’  remembe*. 
respond  to  each  item  as  YOU  THINK  the 
‘usual’  totally  blind  adult  would  re¬ 
spond.  Please  respond  to  every  item.” 

The  instructions  for  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ratings  on  each  scale  followed 
this  pattern  with  the  exception  that  the 
subject  was  asked  to  put  himself  in  three  | 
different  situations: 

1.  How  the  “well-adjusted”  totally  blind 
person  would  respond. 

2.  How  the  “usual”  totally  blind  adult 
should  feel  (in  Scale  2)  or  how  well  the 
item  relates  to  the  “usual”  sighted  adult 
(Scales  3  and  4). 

3.  How  the  “well-adjusted”  totally  blind 
person  should  feel  (in  Scale  2)  or  how 
well  the  item  relates  to  “well-adjusted” 
sighted  adults  (Scales  3  and  4). 

After  the  items  for  the  scales  were 
selected,  the  scales  were  administered  to 
a  population  of  graduate  students  in 
psychology  and  guidance  classes  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  On  the  basis  of 
these  returns,  the  scales  were  refined  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  rehabilitation 
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/eitef  counselors  employed  by  slate  agencies 
le  •(  I  for  the  blind  in  Federal  Regions  V,  VI, 
ari^l  and  VII.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of 
s.”  I  the  counselors  employed  in  the  state 
sud  f  agencies  responded,  representing  95  per 
L  cent  of  the  questionnaires  mailed.  The 
;  lob  f  study  was  based  upon  scales  from  seventy- 
ean  {  two  state  rehabilitation  counselors  for  the 
blind:  forty-four  sighted  and  twenty- 
pd  I  eight  legally  blind, 
eni  L  Among  the  major  findings  and  conclu- 
•kiiif  *  sions  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  data 
gui  ’  were: 

'  1.  “As  a  group,  the  counselors  did  not 

ting?  possess  specific  or  specialized  information 
arak  about  the  totally  blind  adult,  not  possessed 
•ase^  !  by  the  graduate  student  construction  pop- 
Fof  I  ulation,  to  the  extent  that  the  information 
first  r  prevented  scalability.” 

i  2.  There  are  some  counselors  who  have 
i  the  P  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  special  privi- 
sents  leges,  in  general,  but  who  favor  specific 
QUIT  I  established  legislative  privileges, 
irson  [  3.  The  counselor  population  tended  to 

[BEK,  see  “usual”  totally  blind  persons  as  sig- 
:  the  i  nificantly  different  from  “well-adjusted” 

1  rj.  r  totally  blind  persons.  These  differences 
”  I  were  greater  than  the  differences  coun- 

[)iri  selors  perceived  between  “usual”  sighted 
mti  adults  and  “well-adjusted”  sighted  adults, 
the  r  4.  The  counselors  tended  to  feel  that 
hree  |  totally  blind  adults  should  be  less  favor- 

It  able  to  special  privileges  than  the  coun¬ 
selors  perceive  them  as  actually  being.  In 
other  words,  the  counselors  feel  that  it 
laun  would  be  desirable  for  blind  persons  to 
I  the  ^  expect  fewer  privileges  than  the  coun- 

iduh  ^  selors  feel  they  are  currently  willing  to 

I  accept. 

dind  1  3.  “The  twenty-eight  legally  blind  and 

how  f  forty-four  sighted  counselors  did  not  dif- 
ted”  "  significantly  in  mean  attitudes  or 
opinions  on  any  of  the  ,  .  .  sub-scales  to 
which  they  responded.”  Dr.  West  com- 
iJ  to  ■  inents  on  this  finding  as  follows:  “The 

)  {]]  I  literature  on  the  blind  has  not  been  lack- 

the  ’f'  pronounced  convictions  about  who 

g  of  F  should  work  with  the  blind  —  blind,  or 
and  sighted.  These  findings  do  not  answer  any 
lion  controversy  which  may  exist;  however. 


they  suggest  that  attitudes  and  opinions 
do  not  constitute  a  basis  for  making  a 
distinction,  for  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
indicates  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  legally  blind  counselors  differ  in 
their  attitudes  and  opinions  from  the 
sighted  counselors.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  As  Dr.  West  suggests, 
the  data  produced  in  this  study  cast  only 
the  most  oblique  light  on  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  employing  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  professional  service  to  the  blind. 
The  evidence  that  has  been  presented  im¬ 
plies  that,  in  terms  of  information  and 
attitudes  among  rehabilitation  counselors, 
there  seems  to  be  no  clear  advantage  to 
employing  either  blind  or  seeing  persons, 
exclusively  or  largely,  in  agencies  for  the 
blind.  However,  the  problem  is  much 
more  complex.  It  envelops  such  sub- 
problems  as  the  economics  of  hiring  blind 
personnel  who  require  special  clerical  and 
mechanical  aids,  the  influence  of  sight  or 
the  lack  of  it  upon  the  development  of 
professional  relationships  with  clients,  the 
need  for  service  to  the  blind  to  set  an 
example  for  other  fields  by  employing 
blind  persons,  and  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  blind  professional  worker 
of  working  with  other  blind  persons, 
exclusively. 

As  in  the  case  of  home  teaching,  there 
is  some  feeling  that  blind  persons  bring 
special  assets  to  the  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  deplore 
the  alleged  “professional  isolation”  of  such 
workers  and  doubt  the  real  value  of  their 
blindness  in  contributing  to  the  quality 
of  service  provided  to  blind  clients.  As  in 
many  other  problems  in  service  to  blind 
persons,  the  jiersonal  experience  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  tends  to  support  every 
range  of  opinion.  Many  have  adopted 
philosophical  frames  of  reference  which 
favor  one  position  or  another  and  which 
color  our  interpretations  of  the  small 
amount  of  experiential  and  clinical  evi¬ 
dence  presently  available. 

In  the  long  run,  the  resolution  of  the 
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problem  may  lie  in  the  ultimate  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  status  of  blind  persons  in 
our  society  and  the  widening  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  them  in  profes¬ 
sional  service  to  groups  other  than  blind 
clients.  Until  then,  however,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  some  employers  of  professional 
personnel  in  service  to  the  blind  to  have 
available  to  them  adequate  research  evi¬ 
dence  pointing  up  the  really  pertinent 
factors  in  the  situation.  For  example,  a 
number  of  states  exclude  blind  persons 
from  taking  examinations  for  the  position 
of  rehabilitation  counselor  on  the  basis 
that  such  jobs  require  tbe  ability  to  drive 


an  automobile.  Yet,  across  the  state  line, 
another  state  agency  for  the  blind  may  be 
employing  blind  counselors  and  plaon 
ment  workers  who  seem  to  function  wdl 
despite  the  inability  to  obtain  a  license  to 
operate  a  motor  vehicle.  As  a  staiti|| 
point,  it  would  seem  that  a  modest  infQ. 
tigation  of  the  job  demands  of  rehahiB||. 
tion  counselors  should  be  planned  wi& 
special  reference  to  the  means  which  blind 
persons  are  currently  using  to  meet  these 
demands  despite  their  inability  to  drm 
their  own  cars,  read  records  for  thea- 
selves,  and  use  vision  in  assessing  cliest 
appearance,  personality,  and  attitudes. 


Appointments 


★  Roy  J.  Ward  on  February  1  assumed 
his  new  position  of  supervisor  of  home 
teaching  in  the  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped.  Mr.  Ward  was 
formerly  assistant  training  supervisor  at 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  had  been  a  staff  member  for 
twelve  years.  He  joined  that  organization 
in  1947  as  a  home  teacher.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  cane  travel,  and  throughout 
his  service  in  New  York  he  was  also 
engaged  in  teaching  in  that  area. 

★  Cary  Lamb  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 
supervisor  of  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Miss  Lamb  secured  her  A.B.  degree 
from  Stanford  University  and  undertook 
graduate  study  in  the  field  of  medical 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Before  coming  to  the  Foundation,  she 
was  associated  with  the  New  York  State 
Society  for  Mental  Health  as  a  field  con¬ 
sultant.  Prior  to  that  she  was  a  program 
consultant  with  the  Junior  League  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  a  caseworker  with  the 
Family  Service  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
and  the  Child  and  Family  Service  in 
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Cory  Lamb 

Honolulu;  and  a  case  aide  and  hospital 
social  worker  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross.  She  is  a  member  of  ths 
American  Association  of  Social  Worken, 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 
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★  David  Schwartz  has  become  a  fidd 
representative  in  the  Division  of  Com¬ 
munity  Services,  American  Foundatioa 
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★  The  Midwestern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  is  planning  a  spring  meeting 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  26-29,  at 
the  Antlers  Hotel.  Reservations  should 

f  be  made  directly  with  the  hotel.  All  rooms 
with  bath:  $6  single,  $8.50  and  $9.50 
double  and  twins. 

★  A  new  position,  departmental  coordi¬ 
nator  of  international  affairs,  has  been 
established  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Department’s 
s|)ecial  interest  in  international  affairs  as 
they  relate  to  the  many  areas  of  social 
welfare. 

The  new  position  will  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses:  it  will  coordinate  the  international 
activities  within  the  Department,  and 
provide  more  effective  liaison  with  other 
government  departments  and  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  with  international  pro¬ 
grams. 

Robert  A.  Kevan,  who  began  his  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Department  in  March  1958, 
has  been  appointed  to  tbe  new  position. 
Mr.  Kevan  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  attended  Westminster 
College,  in  New  Wilmington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
served  as  special  assistant  to  the  chief 
medical  director  of  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  for  two  years  was  assistant 
chief  of  the  Formosa  field  office  of  a 
management  consultant  firm. 


★  A  highly  successful  one-day  worksh(^ 
conference  on  the  social  and  recreation^ 
needs  of  blind  children  was  conducted 
by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  last  fall 
Parents  of  blind  children  of  all  ages,  and 
representatives  from  community  agenciet 
and  organizations  providing  leisure  time 
activities  for  children,  teachers,  public 
health  nurses,  hospital  staff  members, 
CNIB  staff  members,  and  others  partici¬ 
pated.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
children  entering  sighted  groups  in  the 
community  was  noted. 

★  Beacon  Lodge — Camp  for  the  Blind, 
in  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  will  conduct 
its  1959  camp  season  from  June  27  to 
August  29.  Clyde  L.  Downs,  camp  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  past  six  years,  will  return 
again  this  year  and  will  be  assisted  by 
a  group  of  counselors  trained  in  work 
with  the  blind.  The  camp  offers  a  varied 
program,  from  active  sports  to  restful 
games. 

Applicants  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
given  first  consideration,  but  blind  per¬ 
sons  from  other  states  will  be  accepted 
if  accommodations  are  available.  The 
camp  fee  is  $40  per  week.  For  those 
unable  to  pay  this  amount,  sponsorships 
are  usually  provided  by  a  service  club  or 
individual  from  the  applicant’s  area. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
Beacon  Lodge — Camp  for  the  Blind,  Box 
222,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 
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This  department  i»  a  New  Outlook  aervice 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of 
positions*  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  chaise  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-eommercial  nature. 
All  other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to :  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blinds  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open  :  Social  worker,  master’s  degree 
from  accredited  school  of  social  work  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  for  the  blind,  preferably  with 
rehabilitation  emphasis;  should  be  able  to 
drive  a  car.  Starting  salary,  $5,500.  Write  to 
Rose  Resnick,  S.  F.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

Position  Open  :  Executive  secretary,  social 
casework  agency  for  the  blind.  Formulates  and 
directs  programs  with  assistance  of  board  of 
directors;  supervises  four-member  staff;  enlists 
and  maintains  community  participation  in  pro¬ 
gram.  Requirements:  master’s  degree  in  social 
work  plus  experience  in  casework  and  adminis¬ 
trative  fields,  preferably  in  work  with  the  blind. 
Salary  $5,000-17,200,  depending  on  experience 
and  qualifications.  Car  allowance,  three  weeks’ 
vacation,  annual  salary  increment.  Apply,  listing 
training,  experience,  references  and  brief  per¬ 
sonal  history,  to  Mr.  W.  Hill  Smith,  Chairman. 
Personnel  Committee,  Mecklenburg  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  704  Louise  Ave.. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Position  Wanted:  Twenty-four-year-old  woman, 
pianist  (concert  and  jazz  fields),  teacher,  guitar 
and  folk-singing  instructor,  B.A.  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege,  desires  summer  position  as  music  counselor 
at  a  camp  or  as  cocktail  lounge  pianist  at  a  re¬ 
sort.  Experience  and  good  references.  Write  Mar¬ 
cia  .Mendelson,  5410  Beverly  Road,  Brooklyn  3, 
N.  Y. 

Position  Wanted:  Due  to  recent  loss  of  vision, 
wish  to  teach  blind  people  physical  education, 
physical  culture,  cane  travel,  camping.  Also 
qualified  in  agriculture  teaching  field.  Thirteen 
years  business  experience,  17  years  teaching  in¬ 
cluding  athletic  coaching,  basic  sciences,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA 
and  4-H  work.  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture.  Write 
V.  M.  Sullivan,  516  3rd  Ave.,  S.E.,  Waseca,  Minn. 


Position  Wanted:  Middle-aged  married  man, 
B.A.  degree,  much  experience  as  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  library  in  public  high  school.  Desire 
connection  with  similar  school,  or  school  for  the 
blind  or  related  position  in  other  organization. 
Recently  lost  vision.  Well  adjusted.  Credentials 
on  file  AFB.  Best  references.  Write  Emmett 
Walsh,  Box  234,  Pine  City,  Minn. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocational  or  prevocational 
counseling,  placement  work,  stand  trainer  or  « 
supervisor  of  concessions.  Twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  these  fields,  plus  some  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  B.A.,  major  in  social  welfare. 
Write  (Carlos  Cattis,  Township  Rd.,  Rte.  8,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor,  preferably  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind.  Master’s  degree  in  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  University  of  Kansas,  and  approximately 
nine  months  of  traineeship  experience  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and 
rehabilitation  institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Write 
to  Richard  Schrempf,  2342  29th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  woman  wishes 
position  as  home  teacher  or  in  public  relations. 
Five  and  a  half  years  experience  as  home  teach¬ 
er.  Read,  write  braille  rapidly;  teach  handi¬ 
crafts.  B.  A.  in  education  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Santa  Barbara.  Prefer  the  East.  Write 
Mary  Hilton,  1828  East  Walnut  Street.  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  man,  38,  B..\. 
in  social  science,  desires  position  as  teacher  or 
in  related  work.  Experience  in  tutoring,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  industrial  work,  public  rela¬ 
tions:  fourteen  years  in  elective  public  office. 
Excellent  traveler.  Willing  to  relocate.  Refer¬ 
ences  furnished  on  request.  Write  James  H. 
Connell,  186  Congress  .St..  Trov,  N.  Y. 

Position  Wanted:  .Available  for  administra¬ 
tion,  school  or  association  for  the  blind. 
Cornell,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 

Education.  Ed.M.  Across-the-community  expe¬ 
rience  as  consultant  and  staff  man  in  health- 
welfare  (including  work  with  the  blind)  and 
industry.  Human  relations  approach  that  is 
knowledgeable  and  practical.  Write  Box  .57, 
New  Outlook. 

Applications  Open:  For  campers  at  Seeing 
Hand  Camp  for  week  of  August  16,  1959.  Out- 
of-state  friends  welcome.  For  information  con¬ 
tact  Miss  Ethel  Clare  Elikan.  Executive  Director, 
Seeing  Hand  Association,  737  Market  St.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va. 
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HK  TYPEWRITER 

THE  REMINGTON  QUIET-RITEIT 

ELEVEN  PORTABLE 

The  standard  typewriter  in  portable  ^ 

with  exclusive  features  that  can  make 
typing  easier  and  faster  for  the  blind 

The  only  Portable  with  the  Fabulous  Four 
Features: 

Standard  11"  carriage  that  accepts  full  size 
letterheads  and  school  notebook  paper  length¬ 
wise-gives  standard  10.3"  writing  line— holdis 
paper,  even  small  cards,  firmly,  so  you  can  type 
right  to  the  very  bottom  edge. 

Standard  keyboard,  44  keys  —  88  characters 
.  .  .  identical  in  every  respect  —  keytop  size, 
between-key  spacing,  overall  dimensions,  key¬ 
board  slope  —  with  the  keyboard  on  a  standard 
office  typewriter. 

Miracle  Tab  —  the  control  key  that  lets  you 
set  and  clear  tabulator  stops  at  the  keyboard 
—  no  fumbling  around  at  back  of  machine. 
Super-strength  Frame  —  for  extra  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service. 

INCLUDES  STURDY  LUGGAGE-TYPE 
CARRYING  CASE  AND  TOUCH  METHOD 
INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 

For  information  about  the  purchase  of  the 
REMINGTON  QUIET-RITER  ELEVEN  for 
the  blind,  write: 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Monsey,  New  Yod 

THE  NEW  OUnod 
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